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ROLVAAG’S AMERICA: AN IMMIGRANT 
NOVELIST’S VIEWS 


Charles Boewe 


HE SOCIAL THOUGHT of the novelist Ole Edvart Rolvaag, who 

was born in Norway and until his twentieth year was a Nordland 

fisherman, has an unusual critical importance. As an immigrant, he 
was able to make comparisons denied American writers. He gives us a 
glimpse of ourselves through discerning alien eyes. 

When Rolvaag arrived at Elk Point, South Dakota, in 1896, pioneering 
had already passed into history. He himself occupied the status of newcomer 
—like his character Nils, in The Boat of Longing. Because he did not have 
to concern himself with the physical toil of putting the prairie under its 
initial cultivation, and because he was to receive his secondary and college 
education in America, Rolvaag from the beginning was more self-conscious 
than the actual pioneers had been. But though he did not have firsthand 
experience in pioneering, his historical sense was acute and he did use the 
best firsthand sources he could uncover when he wrote about the status and 
prospects of earlier immigrants. He was a founding member and for many 
years secretary of the Norwegian-American Historical Association. When he 

came to write his saga of pioneering, Giants in the Earth, his father-in-law 

Andrew Berdahl, who had broken land in South Dakota shortly after the 
Civil War, was his source for essential factual material. But, more impor- 
tantly, Rolvaag himself knew what it was to leave his home and family, to 
cross the Atlantic, and to make his way in a strange and seemingly hostile 
environment. 

The mind and heart of the immigrant became Roélvaag’s lifelong study. 
His fiction is of course the fruit of that study, yet his basic volchoens were 
mostly elaborated before he began writing the novels that were to make him 
famous. In 1920, in a lecture on Norw egian immigrant history —a subject 
that he introduced at St. Olaf College — he discussed the seven causes which 
he believed had brought Norwegians to America. Perhaps the motivations 
for emigration have been explored more thoroughly since, but Roélvaag’s 
conclusions are significant as a basis for his own views on the position of the 
immigrant in American society. 


Charles Boewe is currently on leave from the English Department at Lehigh University as post 
doctoral fellow in American Civilization at the University of Pennsylvania. He has appeared in the 


Atlantic Monthly. 
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Roélvaag never denied the primacy of the economic motive; as the first 
of a series of causes for emigration, he asserted that “it was the hope of a 
better and easier livelihood that made most of our fathers emigrate.” Yet he 
was careful to point out that it was not always the poorest people who were 
most eager to take so drastic an action to better their economic condition. 
He noted that often the ambition to acquire wealth was not matched by 
economic resources in the old countries which made wealth possible; thus, 
in reality, immigration often acted as a sieve to screen out for America the 
more ambitious members of a nation, the less adventurous having to stay 
home and be content with their lot in life. Two of the causes for emigration 
were specifics underlying this first reason; namely, the Norwegian law of 
primogeniture which tended to cut the younger sons loose from home ties, 
and the difficulties both the cottager and business classes of nineteenth- 
century Norway found in recovering from debts. As a fourth reason, unre- 
quited love made what may be called a “migratory situation.” The seductive 
advertisements plastered across Europe by the great steamship lines were a 
fifth impetus. The glowing letters from previous immigrants who had suc- 
ceeded or still hoped to succed were a sixth. 

His seventh and final reason was a poetic idea that likely had much to 
do with Rolvaag’s own decision to emigrate. “There is a young good-for- 
nothing fellow, a sort of Askeladd |in Norwegian folklore, the undiscovered 
genius, the male Cinderella|,” he said. “He comes to America. Here he 
wakes up, because he has the choice of either doing that or starve.” Nils by 
the Sea, in The Boat of Longing, is a kind of Askeladd. He dreams of a 
great fulfillment that cannot take place in the cramped confines of Norway; 
he must come to America where, he thinks, dreams become reality. There 
are touches of the Askeladd, too, in the character of Per Hansa in Giants in 
the Earth; for he almost miraculously escapes the hardships of his neighbors; 
when the plague of locusts comes his wheat is spared, the claim jumpers do 
not try to steal his land, he triumphs over the prairie, and even in death his 
eyes are set prophetically toward the West. 

Rolvaag must have thought of himself also as a kind of Askeladd. In 
Norway he was overshadowed by a brilliant older brother. At the age of 
fourteen he was taken from school and put to fishing, for it seemed obvious 
to the parents that the elder brother was destined to achieve whatever intel- 
lectual distinction should come to the family. Rélvaag came to America, and 
once here, like an Askeladd, he was forced to ee oa good or starve. He 
entered secondary school at the age of twenty-two, he graduated from St. 
Olaf College when he was thirty, oad he borrowed money to eke out a year 
of graduate study at the Royal Frederick’s University in Oslo. Then came 
his proud return to his alma mater as professor of Norwegian, Greek, and 
Biblical history. By 1920 he was married, was head of the Department of 
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Norwegian, had published four books, and was President of the Nordland 
Society of America. All this had happened to a Lofoten fisherman. 

But there was another side to the coin, and Rélvaag could see only too 
well that the pattern of the Askeladd was not the only one the immigrant 
might follow in America. In the same year that he laid down his reasons for 
the impulse to emigrate, he published To Tullinger (Two Fools), a novel 
which appeared in an English version ten years later under the title Pure 
Gold. Pure Gold is one of the most devast: iting attacks on cupidity ever 
written in America. Its two chief characters, Lars and Lisbet, are second 
generation Norwegians who have cut themselves off entirely from the old- 
world culture and have acquired little of value from the new. At the begin- 
ning of the novel both are likable people. Lars, though somewhat slow of 
thought and speech, is strong and manly, with an admirable ambition to 
rise in the world solely by his own effort. Lisbet has aspirations of achieving 
what is to her a measure of intellectual advancement by going to business 
college, though her father frustrates her plans because he cannot see the 
need of such education for women. After Lars and Lisbet marry, Lisbet is 
caught up in all the unwholesome aspects of Americanization. She re- 
nounces her Norwegian heritage; she changes her name to Lizzie, and 
insists that Lars be called Louis; and she drives them both with an insatiable 
desire to pile up thousand-dollar bills and gold coins. Their love for money 
becomes physical; they play with it, fondle it, kiss it, talk to it, and call their 
thousand-dollar bills their babies. In order to have their money ever near 
their persons they reduce all their assets to large-denomination bills which 
they can carry next their skins in money belts. They end their tawdry lives 
in two unheated rooms, frozen to death because they refuse to spend money 
for fuel. And the money they have drudged a lifetime to acquire is at last 
only a wisp of smoke when the undertaker, to prevent the spread of conta- 
gion, cuts off their stinking clothes and burns them along with the unnoticed 
money belts. 

These two early works prefigure Rolvaag’s major concerns in his three 
better known pioneer novels. Nils by the Sea, in The Boat of Longing, with 
his firm identification with the culture of Norw ay, his poetic yearnings, his 
artistic competence on the violin, his appreciation of literature and especially 
of pony: represents the positive side of Rolvaag’s analysis: the ideal. That 
Nils does not realize the fulfillment of his dream in America and is driven 
to an essentially tragic end when he is unable to keep his promise to watch 
over his friend Per Syv is only Rolvaag’s realistic recognition that dreams 
usually do not come true. In the main, he implies, this is the expected out- 
come of idealism. Nevertheless, failure does not mean that the ideal should 
be abandoned, for the idealistic failures bring about whatever graciousness 
obtains in the world. When Nils cries to the Stril, a man who has spent his 
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life confronting the vagaries of the sea, that there must be happiness, that 
it cannot be otherwise, he is reminded of the unpleasant facts of existence: 
The world ought by this time to have progressed sufficiently in wisdom so that no one 
owned more than he could take care of, as long as others have so little that they can 
scarce keep body and soul together. But has it? We stand exactly where we did in the 
days of the Flood. There should be no murderers. But aren’t there, perhaps? There 
should be no cheap whisky for the poor man, nor sweet wine for the rich. And yet 
there is. There should not be war and wholesale murder, but there are, just the same. 
And take now this beautiful landscape through which we are passing; it could produce 
bread for thousands of hungry mouths, but here it lies, undiscovered and unproductive, 
while scarcely one hundred and fifty miles away lie Sodoms and Gomorrahs wherein 
human beings are huddled together like lice in a cold pelt and haven’t a foot of green 
earth whereon to amuse themselves. Never you talk of must or must not! 


Obviously, all is not well in a society that fosters people like Lizzie and 
Louis and frustrates people like Nils. In an articulated philosophy of cul- 
ture, Rélvaag elaborated a program to guide the immigrant toward a positive 
contribution to American society. The basic ideas of this program were 
latent in Rolvaag’s thinking from the days of his earliest schooling in 
America. 

He began with the insistence that the immigrant maintain his national 
identification and not rush, like Lizzie and Louis, to embrace a facile Ameri- 
canization. In the commencement oration he delivered at his graduation 
from Augustana Academy in 1901, he affirmed that the three conditions 
requisite to a true culture are “a Mother Tongue, National Characteristics, 
and the Faith of Forefathers.” He studied in Oslo, in 1905-6, at a time when 
Norwegian historical studies were extremely nationalistic, when, in fact, 
Norwegian professors were petulantly claiming Old Norse literature as the 
exclusive property of Norway and Iceland and insisting that even the other 
Scandinavian countries keep hands off. 

Rolvaag returned to America after his year of graduate study abroad and 
bravely faced up to the implications of his cultural nationalism. He was not 
afraid to defend his belief in racial differences, though he knew the idea was 
becoming an unpopular one in the United States. “I say that the traits are 
there,” he remarked in his introductory lecture at St. Olaf, “whether you 
believe in them or not.” In his catalogue of the traits of the Norwegians, 
whom he considered a race, he unblushingly listed nearly all of the cardinal 
virtues. The Norwegians are marked, he said, by a “reverence for law and 
order; a deeply poetic appreciation of nature; a great hunger for knowledge; 
hospitality ; emotional reserve; deep religiousness; integrity; and creative 
activity in art and letters.” (Rolvaag did not, however, claim that these 
virtues were the result of an immutable heredity; rather, he said, racial dif- 
ferences are the result of “environment and teaching and training for many 
centuries,” and “suffering and conditions of servitude have placed them 
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there.”) If the Norwegians submerged themselves in American culture, 
what positive virtues their own culture possessed would be lost, and little if 
anything would be gained in return. His condemnation of the shallowness 
of American culture which threatened to engulf the Norwegians was ex- 
pressed in a speech, “American Social Conditions,” which he delivered in 
Norway in 1906 after he had completed his studies in Oslo. He said, in part, 
that 

There is emptiness and hollowness in a degree that must surprise every person capable 
of deep emotions. ... The every day life is uniform and without nuance. It lacks depth 
and _ heartfelt, spontanesios joy. Although the Americans have shown a mechanical 
ingenuity greater than that of any other ‘people, they have not yet discovered the art of 
living. . . . Culture demands nuance, perspective, contrast... . Poor little old-fashioned 
Europe, where people are not free, and of which the Yankee has passed many a taunting 
remark, nevertheless has something which all the money in the world cannot buy. It 
has an indescribable flavor of mellowed culture; there is romantic charm ir the many 


forms that have come down from ages past. Above all it has the many-colored richness 
of life itself. 


It is especially this loss of richness and variety that worried Rolvaag about 
the immigrants’ hell-for-leather stampede to become Americanized. Besides 
his concern over the purely aesthetic side of the question, he doubted that a 
people could suddenly change its “racial” character without doing violence 
to itself. The attempt to blot out all distinguishing traits, he said, “is tanta- 
mount to national suicide.” 


How then is a people to maintain its national identity? For Roélvaag as 
professor of Norwegian language and literature there was but one answer. 
Language is the enduring foundation of culture; as long as the native lan- 
guage exists as a living language — not in the pale half life of language 
courses but as the language men speak and in which they think —as long 
as the Norwegian language lives the Norwegian culture will live, and no 
longer. In a Seventeenth of May address delivered at St. Olaf after his return 
from Oslo, Rélvaag gave the finest expression of his cultural nationalism and 
of his conception of the intimate relationship between culture and language. 
“What in reality is culture ?” he began by asking. 

I may say briefly that the person who is rich in ideas, who has true depth of emotion, 
whose will is firm and has great projecting power, that person is cultured. ... Now, 
the soul grows and unfolds like a flower; even as the flower it must be nourished. And 
the nourishment which our spirit particularly needs is to be found in thoughts, feelings, 
and in the exercise of the will. But neither the thoughts nor the feelings come to us 


immediately; they do not drop as it were from the empty sky into our minds. They 
come to us through language. . . . 


If a man is to realize in full measure the potentialities of his being, he must first of 
all learn to know the people of his own kin. He must discover the peculiar situation and 
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the special talents of his own race. He must also learn its weaknesses. ... Through its 
language he learns to know his own people’s history and literature. This knowledge is 
of supreme importance to our cultural development. It constitutes our cultural roots. 
Without it, we become drifting vagrants, scrubs or tramps, culturally speaking. 


I] 


The three novels of Rolvaag’s pioneer saga — Giants in the Earth, Peder 
Victorious, and Their Fathers’ God —are the artistic expression of this phi- 
losophy of culture. While they are devoid of explicit moralizing — for in 
the early twenties Rolvaag became a convert to realism — nevertheless they 
show what Rélvaag thought Norwegian culture might have accomplished 
in America, and more especially they show how little he thought it did 
accomplish. Giants in the Earth, concerned with the land- taking in the 
1870’s and therefore based on secondhand knowledge, is the most aestheti- 
cally satisfying of the three but at the same time the poorest history. The 
other two nov els, which deal with second-generation immigrants and conse- 
quently were written out of their author’s own experience, are better history, 
and indeed can almost be read as social chronicles of South Dakota in the 
eighties and ‘nineties. 

Most critics have considered Giants in the Earth as Beret’s story exclu- 
sively. It is true, of course, that Beret’s loneliness makes a more lasting im- 
pression on one than her husband Per Hansa’s heroic vitality and exuber- 
ance. But in the light of Rolvaag’s other writing, it is clear that Giants in 
the Earth is not merely the story of two individuals, however epic their story 
may be. The novel is as much a part of Rolvaag’ S philosophy of culture as 
any of his speeches; it is in fact an object lesson in the paucity of culture on 
the frontier. 

Both Beret and Per Hansa retain the old culture so far as they are able; 
yet Beret becomes insane and Per Hansa is driven like a tragic hero to a fated 
death. Rélv aag’s indictment of America is this: physical conquest is not 
enough for the sensitive souls of the world like Beret. “I’m so afraid out 
here,” she says to her husband, early in the novel. “It’s all so big and open — 
so empty — Oh, Per! Not another human being from here to the end of 
the world!” The Dakota prairie lacked the nuance, the perspective, the 
contrast that make life endurable; and while such conditions could be for- 
given a frontier settlement, the point was that the prairie never developed 
nuance, perspective, and constrast. As time went on, people forgot the mel- 
lowness of the old country and came to glory in the rawness and brashness 
of the new. Beret remembered, and she became insane (though she was 
eventually restored to sanity through the saving influence of religious self- 
abnegation); but what of the second generation which accepted what it 
found — was it insane without knowing it? Per Hansa was saved because 
he was not continually confined to the drab sod house; he could always find 
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an excuse for a week’s journey to town or a fishing trip. Besides, he had the 
heroic task of carving his kingdom out of the primeval prairie and was 
buoyed up by a superhuman j joy of life not shared by ordinary mortals like 
Beret. Had Per Hansa lived to see all his land under cultivation, and had 
he been compelled to settle down to the dull routine of farming, how then 
would he have fared? 

Even in Giants in the Earth, then, the breakup of the old cultural solidar- 
ity begins; it accelerates as Rélvaag follows the career of Per Hansa’s son, 
Peder Victorious, through the other two novels. In these novels Rolvaag’s 
condemnation of hybrid immigrant culture becomes increasingly emphatic. 
Yet again the criticism is w holly implied, not stated, for Rélvaag i is always 
a conscious artist, and he makes the characters who represent views different 
from his own speak almost as convincingly as his spokesmen. 

The spiritual unrest of Beret in Giants in the Earth, which had presaged 
the crumbling of the old culture, continues to expand in ang 6 
circles in the immigrant community portrayed in Peder Victorious. A spirit- 
ual crisis occurs among the Norwegians when a girl is caught in adultery 
and forced to make a public confession before the congregation of St. Luke’s 
Norwegian Evangelical Church. For some of the Norwegians, her act 
symbolizes a rottenness that can be overcome only by physical separation and 
the establishment of a new splinter sect, a re formation soon accomplished in 
the dedication of the new Bethel Evangelical Luthern Church. 

Rolvaag sketches in a few strokes the breakup of church unity that had 
been going on almost from the moment the Norwegians arrived in America 
and found themselves freed from the restraint of a state church, for even 
before 1860 there had been at least six Norwegian Lutheran synodical organi- 
zations set up in the United States. But Rolvaag i is interested also in the 
psychological causes of this disunion, and his explanation hinges on the 
Norwegians’ inability to transplant their old culture to a new soil. “That 
which the mind in some hidden cove of a Norwegian fiord,” he wrote, “or 
on some lonely island — far out where the mighty sea booms eternally — 
through centuries had conceived of religious mysticism, and there shaped 
so as to fit the conditions of life, now sought a natural expression on the open 
reaches of the prairies. New forces, forces which they themselves did not 
understand, were at work here.” 

The new forces which bring about the multiplication of religious sects 
also issue in another direction. While the older people, the original immi- 
grants, try to work out their salvation in terms of new religious alliances, 
many of the younger ones, including Peder, drift farther and farther away 
from the religion of their fathers. The secularization of the immigrants is 
symbolized in Peder who — intended by his father for great things, possibly 
for the ministry — is stricken dumb by indecisiveness when he is formally 
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interrogated at his confirmation. He is admitted to church membership 
only because the minister is convinced of the boy’s brilliance and has hope 
that later he can be persuaded to study for the ministry. Peder drifts farther 
and farther away from the church, however. In the third volume of the 
trilogy, he discovers Thomas Paine and Robert Ingersoll and becomes virtu- 
ally a freethinker. 

In Peder Victorious Beret stands apart from both the older people’s 
spiritual turmoil and the second generation’s indifference, for her suffering 
and her discovery of religious certainty have earned her spiritual peace. 
When the community grows feverish for speeded-up Americanization, she 
stands for the cultural conservatism the author himself preached. The physi- 

cal conflict between the early Norwegian and Irish settlers that had been a 
major part of the action of Giants in the Earth becomes, in Peder Victorious, 
a cultural conflict between their offspring. Beret opposes the easy adoption 
of the English language and the abandonment of Norwegian. She opposes 
the easy assumptions of the melting-pot theory and its concomitant Irish- 
Norwegian, Catholic-Lutheran mixed marriages. Even the new Norwegian 
minister proudly announces that in twenty years not a word of Norwegian 
will be heard on the prairies; and Beret wonders if it is “possible for Nor- 
wegian hearts to beat in so alien a medium.” But she alone is powerless to 
stem the tide of acculturation. Her own son finds it increasingly difficult 
to communicate with her. “Look at all the years she had lived in this coun- 
try,” says Peder, “and she couldn’t even talk decent English yet — English, 
the easiest language in the world to learn. And she wouldn't even try — 
didn’t care.” At last it seems to her that her son has completely renounced 
his cultural heritage when he marries the Irish-Catholic Susie Doheny. 

The last volume of the trilogy, Their Fathers’ God, is the account of how 
poorly this mixed culture could succeed in marriage. Physically and tempera- 
mentally, Peder and Susie are suited to each other: but in their disparate 
outlook on life, especially as regards religion, they are hopelessly mis- 

matched. Susie, reverent, eager to follow explicitly the friendly advice of 
Father Williams, cannot understand Peder’s suites on relia ince W ‘hen 


Bible j is as much mine as it is any priest Ben os ee people hone eae a se 
and studying it for hundreds of years.” But Peder himself is a member of 
the new generation for whom the old certainties are no longer certain; his 
defense of his right to interpret the Bible his own way is fundamentally a 
defense of his right to disbelieve it. It is his mother who truly believes; and 
when Susie becomes a mother, Beret has the child secretly baptized in the 


Lutheran faith, sure that by so doing she has saved its soul from the Cath- 
olics. 
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Rolvaag, who had once thought of the ministry for himself, who taught 
at a church college, and who had been a professor of Biblical history, always 
made the church the cornerstone of his program of cultural conservation. 
Many of its leaders he thought had failed in their duty, had too glibly 
accepted the generalities of the melting-pot theory; and he did not fail to 

castigate them for their shortcomings. It is significant that in this final novel 
of his trilogy he has a minister, the Rev. Mr. Kaldahl, deliver an Isaiah-like 
adjuration to the people —the sort of speech, Rolvaag would urge, that 
should be more often on the lips of the Norwegians’ spiritual leaders. “There 
is nothing in all history comparable to the deeds of our viking ancestors,’ 
says the preacher at a Christmas gathering in a Norwegian eae: “You 
have been entrusted with a rich inheritance built up through the ages. How 
much of it, what portion, are you trying to get? Isn’t it your irrevocable 
duty to see how much of it you can preserve and hand down to those coming 
after you? A people that has lost its traditions is doomed!” Though the 
Norwegians pride themselves on what they have done in this country, really 
it is pitiably little, says Mr. Kaldahl, when compared to what their ancestors 
did in the ninth and tenth centuries. Then Norwegians were leaders; now 
they follow a blazed trail. If they are to accomplish anything in the future 
it will be only by maintaining their cultural integrity. Take the Jews, for 
example, he says. 
Take away the contributions they have made to the world’s civilization and you’d have 
a tremendous gap that time would never be able to fill. Did they make their contribu- 
tions by selling their birthright and turning into Germans, Russians, and Poles? Or did 
they achieve greatly because they stubbornly refused to be dejewed? See what they have 
done in America! Are they as citizens inferior to us? Do they love this country less? 
Are they trying to establish a nation of their own? Empty nonsense! ... One thing I 
can see clearly: If this process of levelling down, of making everybody alike by blotting 
out all racial traits, is allowed to continue, America is doomed to become the most 
impoverished land spiritually on the face of the earth; out of our highly praised melting 
pot will come a dull, smug complacency, barren of all creative thought and effort. Soon 
we will have reached the perfect democracy of barrenness. Gone will be the distinguish 


ing traits given us by God; dead will be the hidden life of the heart which is nourished 
by tradition, the idioms of language, and our attitude to life 


The Irish who are present are offended because the minister speaks in 
Norwegian, and the Norwegians think it bad taste that he delivers so long 
an oration —thus Rélvaag’s final commentary: nobody really cares. For 
Peder the speech is simply without meaning; even as a little boy he had 
thought that if the preachers loved Norway so much they ought to go back 
there. And because of his marriage he is forced to assume a more cosmo- 
politan attitude than either his Irish or Norwegian neighbors. “The Nor- 
wegians must keep on being Norwegians, and the Catholics must keep on 
being Catholics!” he cries, disgusted with both sides. “So has it been since 
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Adam wore diapers, and so it must remain throughout all the ages, world 
without end!— That shows how ignorant we are.” For him the new 
salvation is in politics. He is inflamed with Populist ideas and is ambitious 
to be elected to public office. It is only the advice of a seasoned politician — 
and here Rolvaag’s general conservative temperament is apparent — that 
convinces him to run for County Commissioner on the Republican ticket 
rather than the Populist. For, argues his advisor, “the great progressive 
ideas never win out overnight; they must fight long drawnout battles. . . . 
When a progressive measure wins out it is usually being pushed through by 
the conservative cud-chewers; by that time the idea is no longer new.” Peder 
is defeated in the election; and the novel closes in a somber atmosphere, 
Peder’s mother dead, his wife deserting him. So ends Rolvaag’s pioneer 
trilogy 

It can hardly be said that Rolvaag’s crusade for the conservation of Nor- 
wegian culture in America was successful. Yet if his desire to perpetuate the 
culture which he thought could add richness to American life did nothing 
more than provoke his novels, he at least achieved a personal triumph, and 
America in the long run was also a gainer. Aside from the substantial liter- 
ary worth of Rolvaag’s fiction, his criticism of a thin, money-grubbing soci- 
ety, which he found the United States to be, and his positive program of 
cultural pluralism based on the integrity of language and religion entitle 
him to a respectful hearing and place him among the significant social critics 
of America. 


ITEM 
Cloyd Criswell 


A space once filled by trees a hurricane 
Had strained at root, had shattered at the crown 
Glows with an older blossoming again, 


The stars — highest orchard above the town. 


Allentown, Penn. 
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Anson Conant Piper 


HE HISTORIAN JACQU ES BARZUN has stated in a book which 

he entitles Race: A Study in Modern Superstition that what we com- 

monly call “racial behavioral traits” are mere myths. He points out, 
with abundant examples, that if we claim to detect certain persistent and 
exclusive characteristics in the German, the Japanese, or the Irishman, these 
are not really due to heredity or to climate, but, rather, to the sum of those 
traditions which constitute the cultural pattern in which the German, the 
Japanese, or the Irishman happens to live. Barzun deplores the universal 
passion for labeling and classifying large groups of people on insufficient 
evidence, and urges the reader to resist the temptation to mouth such inexact 
platitudes as “Nordic self-control,” “The Japanese are a crafty and imitative 
race,” or “That is a Jewish trait.” Most of us, I think, would subscribe to 
Barzun’s thesis, and I trust that the observations which follow will not be 
construed as implying that the inhabitants of Spain owe their unique person- 
alities to any genetic aberrations, but rather to a set of peculiarly peninsular 
traditions which, in the course of history, have woven a distinctive pattern 
of life. 

Any person rash enough to attempt to analyze a given facet of Spanish 
civilization is immediately confronted with two natural barriers, each of 
which towers more formidably than the Pyrenees themselves. The first is 
the regional, or separatist, element in Spanish history which renders invalid 
almost any generalization about the inhabitants of the Peninsula. For what 
may apply to the gormenged Celtic coastal strip of Galicia and Portugal 
rarely fits Moorish Valencia, and a truism about the austere frugality of 
Castile is quite out of place in discussing the financial and industrial enter- 
prise of the Catalonians. The second, and perhaps greater, barrier is the 
cultural gap that has existed between the Anglo-Saxon and Hispanic worlds 
since the early sixteenth century. I do not propose, here, to engage in a 
one-man debate on such timeworn and touchy issues as the so-called Black 
Legend, or whether or not Africa really begins at the Pyrenees. Suffice it 
to say that these topics, along with many others, account for much of the 
misunderstanding that has long bedeviled relations between the English- 
speaking and Spanish. speaking peoples. 


Anson C,  Seiee: who has traveled widely in Europe and Latin America, is an assistant professor in 
the Department of Romanic Languages at Williams College. He has twice appeared in Hispania. 
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Fortunately for all concerned, there have been such figures as Ticknor, 
William Dean Howells, Santayana, and Salvador de Madariaga who have 
made substantial gains in bridging this cultural abyss. Yet, in all fairness, 
I must point out that however naive and inaccurate our ideas concerning 
Spain may be, they are due, in a large measure, to the traditional ibittinee 
of the Spaniards themselves to sell “their own culture. Until recent years, 
Spain has lacked the highly-organized network of propaganda and tourist 
offices which have been so successfully operated by some of her sister nations. 
The Spaniard, on the contrary, has usually tended to deprecate rather than 
extoll his country’s virtues. There is a saying in Spain that if you hear a 
man praising England he is undoubtedly English, if a man speaks ill of 
Prussia he is probably French, and if a man slanders Spain he must be a 
Spaniard. What follows will, I hope, be free from personal bias. I shall try 
wherever possible to give both sides of the picture, and I invite the reader to 
receive my remarks in the spirit of open-mindedness which characterizes 
William Dean Howells’ appraisal of Spain in Familiar Spanish Travels, in 
which he concludes, “One can no more call Spain a nation of primitive and 
cruel people than one can brand America a land of gunmen and burners of 
Negroes.” 

In any discussion of a foreign civilization, one must ultimately agree 
with Professor Américo Castro of Princeton that “The history of a national 
community is never really explained logically or axiomatically; rather, it is 
understood.” In other words, if a foreigner is to appreciate the full meaning 
of American history, let us say, he must be in sympathy with what America 
stands for. Unless the outsider senses vitally everything that the American 
implies when he says “cooperation” or “freedom of opportunity,” the essence 
of our national life will have very little significance for him. By the same 
token, a deep awareness of Spanish culture can never be gained by the non- 
Spaniard who insists on applying to Spain a set of critical values which are 
basically foreign to all that Iberia means. For, in judging Spain, one must 
put aside the common notion that material prosperity, technical “know- 
how,” and “the greatest good for the greatest number,” constitute an ade- 
quate and universally reliable yardstick for measuring the depth and breadth 
of a nation’s cultural attainments. To a land of mystics, poets, and crusaders, 
there is little inherent appeal in a way of life based on mass-production, 
“integrated group-living,” and the opinions of the allegedly “average” man. 
It follows, therefore, that Spain’s contributions to the Western World, what- 
ever they may be, must be sought out in areas which are often quite remote 
from those in which the American feels most at home. 

What positive values, if any, can Spain offer our perplexed, mid-century 
civilization? What is there about Spain that, in spite of the present military 
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government, the mafiana complex, and unpredictable plumbing, still attracts 
the artist, the poet, the philosopher, and lately, in increasing numbers, the 
American tourist ? 

I suppose that the answer, if there is any one answer, is found in Spain’s 
chief preoccupation throughout her tortured history: namely, her emphasis 
of the basic man, the man whom Miguel de Unamuno refers to as “el 
hombre de carne y hueso,” the man of flesh and bone. By this I do not mean 
to imply, of course, that other peoples have failed to do homage to Terence’s 
well-known assertion, “Humani nihil mihi alienum puto.” Rather, I merely 
stress the fact that the one inescapable theme of the Spanish genius, the 
theme that dominates all others, from the pre-Roman Dama de Elche to 
Salvador Dali, and from the Poem of the Cid to the folk dramas of Garcia 
Lorca, has always been man, as a naked and self-sufficient reality, holding 
himself aloof from any and all group involvements. It is the theme wideh 
prompted Ortega y Gasset to write in 1921, “T hroughout history the Western 
World has lived for religion, for science, for morality, for economics, even 
for the ghosts of art or pleasure, but the only thing it has never attempted 
is deliber: itely to live for life.” * To the Spaniard, be he from Galicia or from 
Andalusia, from Navarre or Murcia, his fellow man must be judged by 
what he zs, rather than by his professional label or by the amount of money 
he makes. If a man is learned, rich, or powerful, he is still nothing if he fails 
to be a human being first. This devastating habit of looking at one’s neigh- 
bor purely as an individual, rather than as a member of a class or a group, 
has frequently led to unhappy results in Spain’ s attempts to organize her 
social life, explains to a great extent her persistent anticlericalism, and has 
more often than not brought chaos in domestic and international politics. 


II 

At the risk of oversimplifying a complex issue, I should like to illustrate 
some of the ways in which this Spanish humanism has made itself apparent 
across the centuries. By humanism | do not refer to the more restricted use 
of the term as applied to Renaissance man and his devotion to the writers 
of antiquity, for, while Spain produced such worthy sixteenth-century schol- 
ars as Cardinal Cisneros and Luis Vives, her participation in the general 
European revival of ancient learning was not extraordinary. By humanism I 
mean Spain’s traditional insistence on man, the emotional as well as the 
rational creature, man who knows that he exists not merely because he thinks 
but also because he feels. 

Salvador de Madariaga has listed as the four great literary creations of 
the Western World: Hamlet, Faust, Don Quijote and Don Juan. Most of 
us, I imagine, would be willing to accept these characters as truly outstand- 


* The Theme of Our Time, Obras € ici Ill, 
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ing, and we need not concern ourselves here with such petty and unproduc- 
tive pursuits as endeavoring to determine just which one of these four 
deserves top billing. Yet the two Spanish members of this group, Don Qui- 
jote and Don Juan are, according to Madariaga, the most basically human. 
Hamlet, he says, is too much of a dream, and Faust is too much of an idea. 
Don Quijote and Don Juan are men of flesh and blood, if nothing else. 
While some may challenge this brusque dismissal of the subject, Madariaga 
is certainly correct when he implies that the Spanish mind is incapable of 
isolating itself into an abstraction. For Spanish writers and artists insist, at 
all costs, on a concrete and tangible expression of the human soul. In the 
words of Oskar Hagen, one of the foremost contemporary authorities on 
Spanish art, “Spaniards are basically worshippers of the somatic world. 
Their 1 interest in things and persons partly explains the excessive realism of 
their art.” 

One of the hardest tasks confronting the teacher of Spanish civilization 
is getting his students to put out of their minds the unfortunate and quite 
inaccurate notion of “romantic Spain.” Spain is not romantic, any more than 
China, Iceland, or Pakistan are inherently romantic; and all the nonsense 
about balconies, dusky-eyed seforitas, and guitar-strumming lovers is a 
perversion of the facts, perpetrated largely by northern romanticists of the 
last century who, in their quest for orientalism, crossed the Pyrenees with 
the sole purpose of seeking out such preconceived notions even when they 
were not to be found at all readily. These exaggerated versions of a so-called 

“romantic Spain” are laughingly referred to by Spaniards as espanioladas, 
and the natives appear perfectly willing to keep them alive, if only to attract 
the tourist trade. 

The Spaniard’s dislike for abstractions is one of the reasons why Spain as 
a nation has never distinguished herself in the fields of theoretical science 
and philosophy. Her contributions have consisted in brilliant and bold anti- 
cipation rather than in patient, disciplined development. Thus, Luis Vives 
antedates, but never quite approaches, the thoroughness of Bacon; Servetus 
is a precursor of Harvey; and Vazquez Menchaca paves the way for Grotius. 
Concerning Spain, one cannot say, with Buffon, “Le génie n'est qu’une plus 
grande aptitude 4 la patience.” Likewise, in literature, this egocentric direct- 
ness is seen in an intuitive approach, rather than in the intellectual, logical 
approach so typical of the French. Lope de Vega’s dramatic genius may 
equal, or even surpass, that of Racine, yet we seldom feel that his plays are 
really finished works of art. 

To the intuitive Spaniard, the world about him is of little value unless 
he can somehow make it a part of his own personal ego. It is reported that 
in the memorable year of 1492 the Spanish humanist, Nebrija, presented 
Queen Isabel with a complimentary copy of his new Spanish grammar, the 
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world’s first treatise on a modern language. As she accepted the book, the 
Queen’s only comment was, “What is it for?” — a blunt compendium of the 
Spanish insistence on attaching a direct human value to what otherwise 
might be no more than a purely intellectual tour de force. This Spanish 
tendency to humanize, or individualize, is in marked contrast to the French 
propensity to universalize and theorize. The contrast is made fairly clear if 
we compare a Poussin landscape (The Funeral of Phocion, for example) 
with El Greco’s well-known View of Toledo. 

The French painting, done around the middle of the seventeenth century, 
reflects the classical spirit at its hour of triumph. In this glimpse of Arcadia 
the painter gives us a spacious, idealized picture of nature in which human 
life blends harmoniously with an ordered, unruffled universe. The Spanish 
scene, on the other hand, shows us the city of Toledo in a storm. El Greco, 
who did this canvas some fifty years before Poussin’s period of greatest 
activity, depicts nature vot in a state of idyllic repose, but in violent dendies: 
The Spanish painter, in other words, sees his landscape as he wants to see it 
at a given moment, not as it should be. For him, the personal is more im- 
portant than the universal.” It might be added, in passing, that landscapes 
are extremely rare in Spanish painting, perhaps because the human element 
is perforce relegated to the background. 

If we turn to portraiture, we can see the same national psychologies at 
work. Rigaud’s familiar portrait of Louis XIV shows us a man who is every 
inch a king! His posture, his elegant surroundings, and his haughty bearing 
are inescapably regal. This is the way kings should look! Yet, when Velaz- 
quez painted his own monarch, Philip IV (I refer, especially, to the Fraga 
Felipe in the Frick Collection), he was not concerned with kings in general, 
but with an individual who happens to be king. And so he neglects the 
drapery and other trappings, and fills his canvas with the man himself. Here 
Philip, while appropriately attired, is depicted as a man who is bored, slightly 
confused, and not at all sure whether he really enjoys the job that he has 
inherited. 


IT] 


It is significant that Spain’s earliest literary work, the Poem of the Cid, 
should have been a sober, realistic narrative, written in terse, everyday lan- 
guage. It tells the story of a practical, God-fearing family man w ho has been 
exiled by the king, and who is anxious to get back to his mills on the banks 
of the Ubierna River, near Burgos. The Cid, as we see him in the poem, is 
first a man, only secondarily a national hero, and he acts from the natural 


? El Greco, while not born in Spain, seems to have caught the spirit of Counter-Reformation Castil: 
better than most of her native artists. As Hagen has pointed out, “From the moment El Greco set 
foot on Spanish soil, his every brush stroke was fairly soaked in Hispanicism.” Patterns and Principles 


of Spanish Art, p. 6. 
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human desire to make money, settle down with his wife, and marry his 
daughters well. The poet has made no attempt to idealize him, and we get 
a picture not of a half superhuman figure such as the French Roland, hee: of 
Unamuno’s “man of flesh and bone.” It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that when the Spanish epic was put into prose in the later Middle Ages, it 
should have given rise to the historical chronicle, for even in its poetic form 
it had been heavily freighted with realistic allusions to actual people, places, 
and events. The French epic, on the other hand, with its large doses of 
marvellous incidents, resolved itself, almost inevitably, into the late medieval 
chivalrous novel, so popular throughout all Europe, and yet so ruthlessly 
assailed by Cervantes because of its pernicious effects on otherwise lev el- 
headed Spanish readers. 

It is important that we bear in mind that neither the romance of chivalry 
nor the pastoral novel, with its courtly ladies and gentlemen playing at shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, were native to the hard Castilian soil. The former 
(the chivalrous novel) had entered the Peninsula from France in the late 
Middle Ages, and its initial adaptations were the work not of Castilians but 
of Portuguese and Galicians, whose Celtic ancestry seems to have made them 
unusually susceptible to the romantic charms of Guinevere and Lancelot. 
The latter, the pastoral novel, was likewise a foreign importation, with its 
roots in the Italian Arcadian tradition. Again, it was not a Castilian, but a 
Portuguese courtier by the name of Bernardin Ribeiro who was responsible 
for introducing the new genre to the Hispanic world. Byron’s assertion that 
Cervantes “laughed Chivalry away” is not wholly accurate, for Spanish 
chivalry, not only as an institution but as a literary motif, had to all intents 
and purpose been dead for fifty years prior to the appearance of Don Quijote 
in 1605. While it is true that Cervantes drew heavily on these two non- 
Iberian novel forms for certain purely external devices, the Quijote owes its 
universality, however strange this may at first appear, to its intimate affilia- 
tion with the long peninsular tradition of realism. Although Cervantes may 
have originally intended his novel to be a parody of the chivalrous romance 
(and we may make such an inference on the basis of the first six chapters 
of the Quijote) the work as a whole has its roots deeply planted in the local 
novelistic heritage represented by the Celestina (otherwise known as the 
Spanish Bawd) and the picaresque novel, whose archetype is Lazarillo de 
Tormes. 

The latter, particularly, is the Spanish novel form par excellence, and 
its influence on modern European literature need not be stressed at this time. 
It is probably no mere coincidence that this type of rogue narrative, with its 
unrelieved picture of naked reality should have been born in Spain. Even 
if we leave aside the peculiar political and economic conditions that prevailed 
under Charles V and Philip II, and which served as a favorable environment 
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for rascals like Lazarillo and his companions, we can state without risk of 
exaggeration that the picaresque novel was, first and foremost, an answer 
to popular dissatisfaction with the inanities and absurdities of such chivalrous 
stories as Amadis of Gaul. The picaro is the antihero, but he is also a human 
being, and faces reality with a stoic dignity worthy of any of his social peers. 

5 Phe realism of the Spanish picaresque novel is echoed in Spanish painting 
by the bodegones, or everyday scenes of popular life, such as those done by 
the young V [elioquez prior to his appointment as court painter under Philip 
IV. We find, for example, that the New Testament story of Christ in the 
House of Mary and Martha is simply an excuse to paint a kitchen scene in 
which an old woman is giving instructions to a young girl amid a clutter of 
pots and pans. Christ and the two sisters are barely discernible in the next 
room. While this photographic realism is almost Dutch in its preoccupation 
with domestic details, there is a sincere attempt to portray people not as 
representatives of a class but as unique personalities. What is perhaps most 
characteristic of Velazquez’s realism is his very Spanish habit of stressing the 
human and the particular even in those scenes which, because of the myth- 
ological connotations, would seem to demand a more detached, less homely, 
interpretation. His Forge of Vulcan and The Topers are splendid ex amples 
of his unwillingness to accept the ideal at the expense of the real. Likewise, 
a basic Spanish sympathy for humanity in all its forms is immediately 
apparent in his treatment of the many dwarfs and cripples whose pathetic 
presence in the royal palace Philip IV seemed to enjoy. In spite of their 
pitiful lot, these creatures are actually ennobled, as individuals, rather than 
degraded as a class. Velazquez does not have to idealize them to achieve his 
purpose. As a modern French critic has remarked, “C'est lorsque Velazquez 
est plus réaliste qu’il est plus religicux. cc 

Velazquez’s spiritual realism is complemented by what, in the mystic 
writers, may be termed realistic spirituality. In the prose of Saint Teresa and 
the poetry of Saint John of the Cross, Spain’s anthropocentric nature is every 
bit as apparent as it is in Velazquez or the picaresque novel. What is typical 
of the Spanish mystics is precisely the vital and human character of their 
beliefs. Santa Teresa’s mysticism, as well as her Hispanicism, is founded on 
individual experience rather than on generalities. In her prose, as in her 
poetry, she is central, and all generalization must wither in the face of the 
concrete and the personal. She limits her observations to what she alone has 
seen or felt, and her pages are full of such phrases as “I don’t know whether 
I really understand this,” “I have actually seen this,” “I judge this to be so,” 
or “I am simply saying what has happened to me.” Santa Teresa is at her 
best when she communes with God in the midst of the pots and pans of 
her convent kitchen, and her simple, housewifely prose is full of concrete 
images and touches of daily life. Her writing is never a cold rejection of 
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this world, but rather a personal record of her striving to integrate human 
charity and divine love. She is essentially a practical woman who, for all 
her religious rapture, warns her readers of the risks implicit in seeing phony 
visions. Referring to women who have mystical delusions, she says, “They 
think they enjoy arrobamiento (ecstacy), but I call it abobamiento (silliness). 
They do nothing but waste their time at it and ruin their health.” 

Saint John of the Cross, steeped in the language and imagery of the Old 
Testament, reveals not only the marked somatic quality of the Spanish tem- 
perament, but also the matter-spirit dualism of Hebrew religious thought. 
For him, man is both a material and a spiritual creature, and neither one of 
these two parts of his being is inherently inferior, or superior, to the other. 
If the poet prefers to withdraw from the material world it is not because this 
life is innately evil but because it constitutes an obstacle to, or a distraction 
from, his ascent of the mystic ladder. His best poetry is that in which earthy, 
even sensual, images illuminate the union of his own soul (the bride) with 
God (the lover). As the Englishman, Aubrey Bell, puts it, “The Spanish 
mystics feed their ardent fires with abundant and substantial fuel of earth.” 

This ethical dualism, hovering between the finite and the eternal, is 
probably best seen in Don Qutjote where the real and the ideal do not con- 
front each other as two separate and antagonistic forces, but rather find them- 
selves intermingled and kindling one another in the common fire of the 
human spirit. Just as in John of the Cross there is no fundamental contra- 
diction between the material and the spiritual, so in Cervantes’ novel we 
find a perfect naturalness in passing from the temporal to the infinite. It 
is an oversimplification to say that the Knight of the Sad Countenance 
symbolizes the world of the ideal and that the squire, Sancho, personifies 
crass reality. Those people who have taken time to read the second part 
of the Quijote know full well that, as the book nears its end, the knight is 
much more sanchified than is Sancho, who, in turn, has become almost 
wholly quixoticized. The humanistic values of the novel lie precisely in the 
fact that the author’s basic purpose is an attempt to answer mankind’s ageless 
question: What is reality? Is reality merely a barber’s basin? Or is reality 
the shining helmet of Mambrino? Can we ever be sure whose reality is 
right? Is Sancho’s reason more trustworthy than his master’s? At this 
point, one must take into account a peculiarly Spanish term of dialectics: 
la raz6n de la sinrazon, the reasonableness of the unreasonable, or the logic 
of the illogical. Throughout the Quijote one can see two levels of reason at 
work, two centuries before Kant. Sancho’s reason, or common sense, is the 
practical reason, while Don Quijote’s reason, on a higher, more theoretical 
plane, is pure reason, or the reasonableness of the unreasonable. Activity on 
each one of these levels is a fundamental human prerogative, and, as_ the 
principal characters of the novel show us, one has little meaning without 
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the other. Cervantes’ synthesis of the physical and the metaphysical 1s, 
think, as successful as any I know about in the field of literature. Its counter- 
part in painting 1s best seen, prob yably, in El Greco’s well-known Interment 
of Count Orgaz. The picture is divided into two distinct parts. The lower, 
or physical eek is centered around the dead count, whose body is being 
lowered into the grave by Saint Augustine and Saint Stephen. In the upper, 
or metaphysical oat 1, an angel opens the door of heaven to the nude soul of 
the count, shown kneeling before Christ, with the Virgin interceding on his 
behalf. The dividing line which separates the upper and lower spheres con- 
sists of a row of extremely realistic heads, E] Greco’s being the seventh from 
the left, as he looks directly at the spectator. It should be noted that the 
dead count’s soul, as it mounts up to heaven, is not portrayed as an abstract 
symbol, but as the body of a man who is almost completely naked. Again, 
Unamuno’s hombre de carne y hueso. | know of no other Spanish painting 
that combines so vividly the ideal, mystical world with the concrete realities 
of earthly existence. Each of the two spheres could logically be considered 
complete i in itself, yet for the Spanish temper, where life and death co-exist 
both in the bull ring and outside it, the two must be intimately joined to 
form a unified whole. The painting is as eastern as any Byzantine retable, 
but is not Spanish mysticism also a heritage of the East? 


IV 

This problem of the relationship between practical reason and pure 
reason, or /a raz6n de la sinrazon, is recurrent throughout Hispanic literature 
and art, and is undoubtedly due in a great measure to the notorious Spanish 
individualism. The Iberian tends to look with hostility on any outside force 
that dares encroach upon his dignity or rights as an individual. For example, 
an official of the Spanish airlines, /beria, recently explained to foreign news- 
men why it was that so many of the avy making domestic flights did not 
carry a stewardess. “We found,” he said, “that most of our passengers be- 
came infuriated on being told when to fasten or unfasten their safety belts. 
So we decided just to leave them alone.” 

If practical reason, or what is logical, appears to deprive him in any way 
of his personality, the Spaniard will immediately appeal to a higher order 
of reason, usually of his own manufacture, with which to defend his personal 
ego. Thus, w hen Sancho Panza insists on reminding Don Quijote that he 
really i isn’t a knight at all but merely a tired, mid lle-aged country gentleman 
who had better go home and catch up on his sleep, the latter sharply retorts, 
“Yo sé quien soy, y basta.” “I know who I am, and that’s sufficient.” Firm 
in his ideals, and guided only by his personal set of values, however dissonant 
they may be with the rest of society, Don Quijote, with his ] know whol am 
is the epitome of egocentric Spain. Happily, there is still some of the Quijote 
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in all of us, and I, personally, have frequent Quixotic urges when I come face 
to face with parking-meters, supermarket check-out lines, singing commer- 
cials, and other amenities of modern living. 

In 1905, on the 300th anniversary of the publication of the first part of 
Cervantes’ novel, Miguel de Unarnuno, leader of a new generation of Spanish 
intellectuals, wrote his own personalized version of Don Quijote.’ The book 
was not so much a literary analysis of the original work, as it was a study of 
the Spanish temperament as exemplified by the Knight of La Mancha. For 
Unamuno, Spain’s political and moral decline, ending with the loss of Cuba 
and the Philippines in 1898, was due chiefly to the fact that the Sancho 
Panzas of Spain had become far more numerous than the Don Quijotes. 
Spain, in her pathetic attempts to imitate the scientific and political advances 
of northern Europe, had been untrue to her native, anthropocentric tradi- 
tions. A craven surrender to logic, in short, had deprived Spain of her 
unique character. Unamuno is always the outspoken foe of what he terms 
la cochina légica, — filthy logic! He detests the cold, analytical mind of the 
technician and the scholar that seeks to drive a wedge between man and 
the somatic world which surrounds him and of which he is a part. Sancho’s 
insistence on seeing windmills as windmills, and not as giants, is an example, 
according to Unamuno, of modern man’s abject subservience to steam en- 
gines and turbines. “Fear and fear alone makes us fall to our knees before 
the giants of mechanics and chemistry, begging them for mercy. And in 
the end, the human race will give up the ghost, prostrate at the doors of a 
colossal factory where they manufacture eternal life tonic. But Don Quijote, 
although bruised and battered, will live on, for he has sought his salvation 
within himself, and has dared attack windmills.” “If machines must be in- 
vented,” says Unamuno, “Let foreigners invent them.” For Spain’s mission 
in the modern world, if she is to survive at all, is to seek out and open up 
the sepulcher of Don Quijote, the madman who was killed by the powers 
of Reason. 

I have already pointed out that logic, or practical reason, if it limits the 
individual personality, becomes unbearable to most Spaniards who will 
immediately adopt a defense mechanism that will seem quite unreasonable 
to non-Hispanic peoples. I should like to illustrate this national tendency 
with two real-life examples. 

In 1948, when my wife and I were traveling by train from Leén to 
Valladolid, we struck up a conversation with an amiable Spaniard who 
shared our compartment, and who turned out to be a shoe-salesman from 
Murcia. He radiated enthusiasm for everything ranging from Americans to 
the fine olive oil that was produced in his home province. We were slightly 








* Vida de Don Quijote y Sancho. 
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disconcerted, however, by the fact that our friend, in spite of the obvious 
interest he displayed in discussing the merits of the various types of shoes 
which he carried in a suitcase, ined wore sneakers, of a type that verged 
on the sandal. As gracefully as I could I asked him why this was. “Oh,” he 
replied, * ‘I always wear sneakers. I’m on my feet so much that shoes just 
aren’t comfortable.” This was, indeed, a Quixotic and a typically Spanish 
attitude. By Anglo-Saxon standards, it is reasonable to assume that a shoe- 
salesman, especially when soliciting sales, should always wear shoes, prefer- 
ably shined. But by Spanish standards, such logic becomes unreasonable 
when shoes, even though the source of one’s livelihood, exert a harmful 
effect on the individual salesman. In short, our friend from Murcia was, 
first, a human being, and only secondarily, a seller of shoes. 

For my second example, I invite the reader to move with me from Spain 
to Argentina. Some twelve or fifteen years ago the city of Buenos Aires 
decided that it was time to install a system of traffic signals at all important 
intersections. For experimental purposes, a few of these lights were set up 
in a section of the capital known as La boca. The results of the experiment 
were, according to all reliable reports, disastrous, and the capital of Argentina, 
the third-largest city in this hemisphere, is still without traffic lights. Why 
is this so? In 1951, at least ten years after the experiment had been under- 
taken, the facts were explained to my by a portefio, approximately as follows: 

“We Argentine drivers were at first annoyed and then finally enraged by 
those stupid signals. Imagine taking orders from those impudent little lights 
that can’t even think! It’s bad enough having a guardia on duty directing 
traffic, but at least he is a human being with eyes, ears, hands, and a whistle. 
No self-respecting Argentine would submit to those mechanical lights. Why, 
sometimes they would even show red when there wasn’t another car in sight. 
Instead of mz iking us better drivers, they only served to make us more adven- 
turesome and defiant. We actually enjoyed beating the lights at their own 
silly game.” 

Such an attitude, if it were ever to exist in an orderly, well-regulated 
North American city, would be considered irrational, or at least unsports- 
manlike, but in the Hispanic world, /a razén de la sinrazén reigns supreme. 
To have supposedly rational human beings dictated to by irrational, inani- 
mate signals, is the final insult to human dignity. Better to have smashed 
one’s car in a Quixotic gesture of defiance than to have surrendered one’s 
personality to the arbitrary demands of an anonymous electric eye. 

It is perhaps not surprising that these strong Spanish traits of humanism 
and individualism should have served as a favorable soil for the seeds of 
latter-day existentialism. Unamuno, who learned Danish just so that he 
could read Kierke -gaard, has the honor of adapting the formalized philoso- 
phy of the northern writer to the already existentialist Spanish temper. 
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Kierkegaard, we recall, found that the ultimate truth of being lies in the 
constant tension between this world and God, between the real and the ideal, 
between scientific knowledge and faith. The problem of existence for 
Kierkegaard is ultimately reduced to this fundamental struggle. The corner- 
stone of the true and the ethical is the inner, subjective life which, although 
immersed in this eternal struggle, refuses to take sides in it. For, to take 
sides is to be “a member of something,” and, according to the Danish thinker, 
belonging to any herd corrupts the nature of man. Here, then, is the ideal 
framework into which Unamuno fits a good part of the age-old Spanish 
struggle: the tragic conflict between finite man and his burning desire for 
immortality. 

In the same spirit, Ortega y Gasset defines life not as a ready-made situ- 
ation which we inherit at birth and which we surrender at death, but rather 
as a series of inescapable decisions which we must constantly make as we 
grope our way through the drama of existence. In his essay entitled History 
as a System, he states 
Man is not a thing, but a drama — his life, a pure and universal happening which 
happens to each one of us and in which each one in his turn is nothing but happening. 
All things, be they what they may, are now mere interpretations which he exercises 
himself in giving to whatever he comes upon [echoes of Don Quijote!]. Things he does 
not come upon, he poses or supposes them. What he comes upon are pure difficulties 
and pure facilities for existing. Existence itself is not presented to him ready-made, as 
it is to the stone; rather, all that happens to him is the realization that he has no choice 


but to do something in order not to cease existing. Life is a gerundive, not a participle: 
a faciendum, not a factum. 


V 


Both Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset, for all their indebtedness to north- 
ern philosophers, are essentially Spanish in their basic concern for man, the 
individual, rather than for man as a member of a broad social group. Or- 
tega’s Revolt of the Masses certainly makes this attitude abundantly clear. 

Indeed, the Iberian cult of the yo (ego), accounts for many of those 
Spanish traits which either puzzle or annoy the non-Spaniard. Among such 
traits we might include lack of punctuality, and the exaggerated concept of 
personal honor. 

Punctuality is decidely not a Spanish gift. Even the Italians, who are 
not always exemplary i in this respect, like to joke about the Spanish love for 
putting everything off until mafana, and even have a proverb that goes: 
Mi venga la morte di Spagna (\et death come to me from Spain, for then it 
will be long in coming.) Why do so many Spaniards and South Americans 
seem to enjoy showing up late for appointments? I think it is simply because 
they refuse to allow their independence as human beings to be curtailed by 
the mere mechanics of existence. To arrange one’s activites so that they will 
conform rigorously to any arbitrary schedule is to deprive one’s ego of the 
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complete freedom of self-determination which it deserves. This seeming 
breach of good manners stems from the fact that, by and large, Spaniards 
are antisocial. The individual comes first, then his family, relatives, and a 
few close friends. Way off in the dim distance lie society, government, laws 
and all the many other complex forces that intrude themselves on his priv ate 
life. If the Spaniard i is anti-social, however, it is precisely because he is not 
antipeople. In other words, by putting his next appointment out of his 
mind, for the time being, the Spaniard has just that much more time for 
lingering with his present companion at the cafe table. 

Just as unconcern for puncuality reflects the Spaniard’s innate individual- 
ism, so does his highly-refined cult of personal honor, or pundonor. One 
of the best contemporary British students of Spain, Gerald Brenan, has 
this to say about Spanish honor: 

They do not, they cannot allow their personalities to grow and flow in the easy way 
in which we do in England, but rapidly set about building up, each one, their yo, or ego, 
as a fortress in which they can defend themselves and maintain, at the point of the 
sword if necessary, their separate uniqueness against their neighbors. The sense of 
honor . . . is simply their sense of the respect due to this principle of sublimated egoism. 
It teaches generosity, nobility, the fine gesture — all those acts by which men rise above 
the lower forms of selfishness and display to the world at large the proof of their 


superiority. But it also inclines to pride and touchiness. Thus, in their dealings, Span 
iards are by turns better and worse than other people. 


This touchiness in regard to personal reputation is certainly clear to 
anyone familiar with the point of honor theme as it is elaborated by Lope de 
Vega, Calderén, and other playw rights of the Spanish Golden Age. When- 
ever a Calderonian protagonist feuthe called upon to murder his wife whom 
he suspects guilty of conjugal infidelity, he does so not so much because of 
her unfaithiiees to him as because he instinctively needs to take the law 
into his own hands. He cannot permit his personal honor to become public 
property. He fears el qué dirdn (“what they will say”) if he does not act as 
aman. While the Spanish theater of thc sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

cannot be considered an infallible social document, nevertheless the spirit of 
the mores which these dramas reflect is indicative of a persistent national 
trait. Salvador de Madariaga, who is at once as cosmopolitan as he is penin- 
sular, has drawn an interesting comparison between the British sense of 
“fairplay,” the French sense of droit (what is lawful), and this Spanish code 
of personal honor. In his book, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Spaniards, 
he states, “Honor consists in placing the individual above all external law — 
whether this law be spontaneous and natural, as in the English concept of 
fairplay, or calculated and intellectual, as in the French sense of droit. Honor 
is a subjective law, the impulse which every well-born man carries within 
himself.” 
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Spaniards, in short, are distrustful of group living. They are much better 
anarchists than they are communists or falangists. In education they are 
not interested in “life-adjustment” courses, unless each man can present his 
own curriculum, for life adjustment, they feel, is still mainly a matter of 
living. They are not, by nature, joiners. In warfare they have traditionally 
been more effective in guerilla bands than as components of divisions. In 
music, their best compositions have been written for the organ and the guitar 
more frequently than for the symphony or the opera. In the dance, it is not 
the group pattern but the isolated statuesque arrogance of the lone figure 
that we think of first. In literature and painting, one cannot refer to Spanish 
schools or manners, for there are none. If there are academies in Spain it is 
because they are the creation of the eighteenth century Bourbon dynasty. 
The so-called Generation of 98 is a movement in name only, and its alleged 
members (Baroja, Valle-Inclan, Azorin, and Unamuno) are as opposed to 
one another in form and substance as could possibly be imagined. Rather 
than standing for something in common, they are united only insofar as 
they are opposed to the past. 

But while Spanish artists tend to avoid professional associations normally 
labeled movements or groups, they have, on the other hand, traditionally 
felt an urgent need to link themselves with the people through avenues that 
are often as realistically tangible as they are esthetic. Indeed, centuries before 

radio and television, Spanish artists invented the “audience-participation 
program,” precisely as a means of preventing their art from degenerating 
into something separate from life, that is dehumanized. 

Thus, for example, we see the artist-audience by-play in the medieval 
ballads, and in the plays of Garcia Lorca, six centuries apart. In the old 
ballads, which were really nothing but short fragments of the earlier epic 
poems, the minstrel felt no obligation to explain details or furnish back- 
ground information because he knew that his public could supply everything 
he left unsaid. He would even invite audience participation in the reciting 
of certain recurrent lines, in the manner of a chorus. This same tradition 
of direct popular appeal (in the best sense of the term) is the very backbone 
of the dramatic art of Garcia Lorca. In his folk dramas he will frequently 
address the members of his audience, scolding them for clinging to the 
conventional rules of theater, or demanding that they come to his plays with 
the simple open-mindedness of a child who willingly accepts a fairy story 
for what it is, without concerning himself with Unamuno’s filthy logic. 
In painting, perhaps the best example of this tendency toward direct inter- 
communication between spectator and artist is Velazquez’s composition 
known as Las meninas (The Maids-in-Waiting). Hagen’s description of the 
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picture points up the fact that its underlying unity is based precisely on this 
curious fusion of art and reality 
Near the painter, who is seen stepping back from his large canvas, we note the Infanta 
and a group of courtiers. They have come to wait upon the royal couple who are 
assumed to be standing without, approximately on the spot now occupied by the be 
holder. Though the latter generally does not contemplate the royal images reflected in 
the mirror on the rear wall of the studio, he cannot evade the alluring spell of so many 
eyes apparently focused upon himself. This suggestion causes the spectator to associate 
the reality of which he is a part with the painted make-believe into which he is gazing.* 


Such a blending of art and life is another symptom of the somatic nature of 
the Spaniard which we have already noted. 

In concluding these somewhat random and speculative remarks on what 
I have called Spanish humanism, I must make it quite clear that this age 
lar national trait, however honest and direct it may be in some respects, i 
certainly not without its drawbacks. It is indeed ironical that Spain’s a 
tional insistence on individual man, and her apparent indifference to man the 
social animal, should have led inexorably to the present dictatorship in 
which many of these same humanistic values have been overridden in the 
name of political and intellectual conformity. At the same time, this Spanish 
individualism and stoic sense of human dignity are bound to contain the 
seeds of Spain’s salvation, and, what is more, they constitute, for the rest of 
the world, a valuable antidote to the dangers implicit i in the gradual stand- 
ardization of modern society in general. For the essence of human freedom 
can be threatened, even in a democracy, by the mechanical giants of con- 
formity, be they mass-communications, mass-loyalty, or even mass-education. 
William Faulkner, in addressing the International Congress of Writers in 
Brazil in August, 1954, went so fae as to state that “American literature and 
poetry are being killed by our mechanical civilization.” Although this is 
perhaps an unnecessarily doleful indictment, the statement is not without 
an element of truth. For we have frequently emphasized the techniques 
of living, at the expense of life itself. To the Spaniard, on the other hand, 
living has always been an open problem, never a formula, and rca 
never a solution. Know-how is less urgent to him than know-why. I submit 
that any contact with Spanish civilization, if it does nothing else, at least 
allows us to open an ancient and little-used door to a provocative and 
vigorous humanism. 





*Hagen, op. cit., p. 71. 





TWO SONNETS FOR THE CHANGING YEAR 
Polly Post 
| 


Spring is now; the chrysalis is shed 

My soul, though Lazarus was four days’ dead. 
Surely I am grown green again with hope, 

Plunge restless, ice-freed for the downward slope — 
Release of the new-create, slow, sudden, 

Of that which is not since it has not been, 

The fact of moment in the womb of time, 

The bud of beauty at its bursting’s prime. 


Spring is now, present incarnate, fine 

As a thread’s shadow. After and before 
Fall away to nothing. Less is more 

Is all, immediate, intense design, 
Profounder still than what, wiser than how, 
This leaf, this blade, this petal spring is now. 


II 


When time is over and over, the still brown land 
Only as hummocked as an open hand, 

The dead leaf swinging marks no hour. The bare 
Tree is always. Beyond seas of air 

The great horse-hoof-marked desert of the moon 
Waits ever over the down-cupped noon- 

Night world. The wind’s note is the sound of grey 
To the eye, the arc of the twilight day. 


Truth over the bending hills is coming now, 

Now, in the long forever of the year, 

The mind’s thought’s hearth’s fire’s portion — not to fear 
To store oneself in silence against the snow. 

Nothing but quiet, taper-blown, to light 

The going, going, going into night. 


Winetka, Illinois 








WASHINGTON IRVING DISCOVERS 
THE FRONTIER 


Edgeley W. Todd 


LWAYS ALERT to new publications about the West, James Hall — 
frontier editor and writer — acquired in the spring of 1835 a copy 
of a new book of prairie travels by a writer lauded on two continents 

for the suavity and grace of his style no less than for the romantic interest 
of his subjects. This work was W: ashington Irving’s Tour on the Prairies, the 
first book devoted to his homeland since the Knickerboc ker History twenty- 
six years earlier. 

This book of personal reminiscences was indeed a volume for Hall to 
notice, for it identified its author with a subject little to be expected from 
him. The tone of the review which Hall published in his Western Monthly 
Magazine in Cincinnati revealed the gratification with which he welcomed 


Irving to this new genre at the same time that it showed how successfully 


Irving was to carry his public into the new literary domain of the West. 
“The long expected volume,” Hall exclaimed, 


has arrived at last, and we have the pleasure of accompanying our favorite author 
through scenes, which are new to him, and fresh in themselves. Irving on the prairies! 
Washington Irving among the honeybees, the wild horses, the Osages of the frontier. 
The very idea has a novelty about it, which will induce many to read this captivating 
volume, who might not otherwise be allured either by the writer, or the subject. It is 
the combined attraction of an old favorite, with a new topic, which induces us to open 
this book with avidity, and to linger among the delightful periods of Mr. Irving, with a 
sense of enjoyment scarcely inferior to that with which he beheld the grassy plain, the 
wild buffalo, and the picturesque Indian horsemen.’ 


Hall’s pleasure and surprise were well-nigh universal. More astonishment 
could hardly be expressed than that of the reviewer for Fraser’s Magazine in 
London: “What! W ashington Irving a buffalo-hunter on the Prairies? .. 
It is but as yesterday we saw this same Washington Irving in London a quiet, 
gentlemanly, douce, little, mid lle-aged man.” * “Delighted” was the word 


Edgeley W. Todd, who has appeared in the 
Colorado State University. The present article is part of 


( ire, 1s an associate professor of Englsh at 
1 book in preparation. 
*The Western Monthly Magazine, Ill (1835), 330-331. 


* Quoted by Stanley T. Williams, Life of Washington Irving (New York, 1935), II, 350n. Another 





London reviewer was also impressed with the romantic picture of Irving “Clad in his leathern jerkin, 
mounted on his fiery steed, and armed with his huge blunderbuss, Quarterly Review, LIV [1835], 
412). One American critic declared that “It abounds with adventures, kill fully told; with pictures of 


} 


forest scenery, Indians, customs, and manners, which are singularly wild and delightful” (The Knicker 
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Philip Hone, once mayor of New York, entered in his diary. “It is the very 
best kind of light reading,” he went on to say: 

Killing buffaloes, hunting wild horses, sleeping every night on the ground for a whole 
month, and depending from day to day for the means of existence upon the deer, wild 
turkey, and bears which the rifles of their own party can alone procure, are events of 
ordinary interest to the settlers in the great west, but they are matters of thrilling interest 
to citizens who read of them in their green slippers seated before a shining grate, the 
neatly printed page illuminated by a bronze astral lamp.* 


Such comments make it clear that Irving’s journey beyond the frontier 
in 1832 placed him in an entirely new light in the eyes of his readers. But 
what they could hardly know was that in visiting and writing about the 
West, he was really satisfying a long-dormant interest. Twenty-nine years 
before he hunted buffalo and just one year before Lewis and Clark drove 
into the West the momentous wedge that was soon followed by the fur 
brigades of the trappers, Irving (then aged twenty) had been captivated by 
fur traders and voyageurs whom he met in Canada. “I was at an age,” he 
was to write later, “when imagination lends coloring to everything, and the 
stories of these Sinbads of the wilderness made the life of a trapper and fur 
trader perfect romance to me.” * 

Irving’s notebooks and journals show that the interest stimulated in 
Canada had remained alive even though he allowed himself to be diverted 
to other subjects. Writing whimsical satire of New York society, burlesquing 
the New York past, and touring for over a decade and a half the romantic 
scenes of Europe, he put aside his early ambitions to learn more about the 
fur trade, and abandoned himself to old-world culture. But after many years 
his early interest revived and found expression in three books: Tour on the 
Prairies (1835); Astoria (1836), the record of John Jacob Astor’s fur-trading 
venture at the mouth of the Columbia during the early years of the century; 
and Adventures of Captain Bonneville (1837), the chronicle of Bonneville’s 
efforts to break into the profitable mountain fur trade during the 1830's. All 
three were published within a little over two years as products of this unique 
period in Irving’s literary career. 

The story of Irving's direct contact with the frontier and its frontiersmen 
does much to explain their imaginative appeal for him. Returning to the 
United States in 1832 after seventeen years abroad, he sensed that his readers 
wanted a book on an American subject, and went in search of material by 
starting on a sight-seeing tour through the eastern states. On a Lake Erie 


hocker, V [1835], 458). Another reviewer, however, was dissatisfied with the subject though gratified 
by the style, and he wished that Irving had given more portraits of the characters he met, especially “of 
the hardy old hunter, Ryan, a true member of the leather-stocking family” (Southern Literary Mes 
senger, 1 [1835], 456). 

* The Diary of Philip Hone, 1828-1851, ed. Allan Nevins (New York, 1927), I, 155-157. 

* Astoria (Knickerbocker ed., New York, 1895), I, xv. 
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steamer he was fortunate in meeting Henry Leavitt Ellsworth, an Indian 
commissioner on his way to visit tribes in what is now Oklahoma. He in 
vited Irving to go with him, and Irving quickly accepted. This abrupt 
change of pl: ins opened up a new world and enabled him to gather firsthand 
material soon to be utilized in his Western books. 

Most of the material went into 4 Tour on the Prairies. But images and 
impressions of frontier life also provided a valuable resource for the writing 
of Astoria and Adventures of Captain Bonneville. In the peak year of the 
fur trade Irving came to know at first hand such important and picturesque 
centers as St. Louis and Independence as well as frontier military and trading 
posts. He observed at close range the types of individuals who lived in the 
West and who eventually peopled his pages. He learned what it was to 
camp in the wilderness, to engage in the camaraderie of the campfire, to 
listen with fascination to the yarning of frontiersmen, to hunt buffalo, and 
to cross a stream in a buffalo hide bull-boat. Such experiences fired his 
enthusiasm and increased his knowledge. They also enabled him to sense 
the spirit of the prairie and of the men who roamed upon it. All this was 
indispensable for a Western writer, and it gave to Irving in this role an 
authenticity and significance new to any major literary figure of his time. 


I] 


With Ellsworth, Irving (and two European friends) arrived at St. Louis 
on September 12, 1832, after traveling by steamboat down the Ohio River and 
up the Mississippi. St. Louis, quite unlike any city he had known in Europe, 
was the principal settlement on the fringe between civilization and a wilder- 
ness that stretched far beyond to the Pac ific. Strategically located a short 
distance below where the Missouri flowed into the Mississippi, it was the 
hub from which all western trails started. The Mississippi itself originated 
in the north country and coursed downward to New Orleans —a water 
highway that Mark Twain twenty-five years later would begin to master 
as a cub pilot. Steamboats like the one that had brought Irving here were 
busy carrying passengers and freight from eastern cities. To the northwest 
inclined the roily Missouri, a great artery up which fur traders drove their 
keelboats through [Indian country to the fur-bearing northern plains and 
Rockies. Flowing into it further down, the shallow Pk. itte formed a broad 
path to the midc lle stretches of the Rockies. It led in the direction of South 
Pass, which Ashley’s trappers had discovered in 1824, making possible the 
mass migration of people along a central route across the western half of the 
continent. In 1832 the wagons of pioneers who would people Oregon had 
not yet started along this route, but within four years Marcus Whitman 
would lead the vanguard to the Pacific Northwest and with Henry Spalding 
take the first two white women into that virgin land. The trappers and 
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traders had by now explored virtually every foot of this immense region. 
Their trails led out from Independence (to which Irving would ride within 
a few days), along the water courses to the mountains and down to the 
Arkansas and on to Taos and Santa Fe, where wealth awaited adventurous 
traders. Events were moving swiftly, but Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas and 
Fort Laramie near the North Platte had yet to be built as steps in the con- 
quest of this trans-Mississippi empire. St. Louis was the thriving social and 
commercial center of a new world coming into being, and Irving’s note- 
books convey a sense of a busy civilization fast growing in Missouri. 

Here in St. Louis he and his friends would be outfitted for their venture, 
but the assembling of equipment at the barn-like structure that served the 
American Fur Company as supply store probably interested Irving less than 
meeting men whose lives had been lived on the frontier. There were the 
important fur trader Pierre Chouteau and his son, Col. Auguste P. Chouteau, 
who was to travel part way with the Ellsworth-Irving party. There was 
Antoine Deschetres, engaged as cook and general factotum and later roman- 
ticized as Tonish in A Tour on the Prairies. Most important was General 
William Clark, now Superintendent of Indian Affairs but best known to 
Irving as the joint leader with Meriwether Lewis of the famous expedition 
up the Missouri to the Pacific. Irving had dinner with the general at his 
farm (carefully noting the frontiersman’s gun and hunting equipment stand- 
ing in a corner of the living room and the Indian peace pipe above the fire- 
place, where red coals still glowed from the morning’s fire) and listened to 
Clark’s talk about Indians. The next day he went to Jefferson Barracks to 
see Black Hawk, who with other Indians was being held as a hostage. A 
young St. Louis boy — William Clark Kennerly — tagged after him, lost 
in wonder at seeing the g great writer, who paid no attention to him.° 

The Missourians were as curious about Irving as he was about them, and 
one newspaper, two weeks after the famous author had arrived in their state, 
noted his visit by saying: 

He expressed the greatest surprise and admiration of what he had already seen of Mis- 
souri — having previously formed different views of the country. In his manners, Mr. 
Irving is unostentatious, affable and gentlemanly. He will no doubt acquire a valuable 


fund of materials in his progress, for interesting works or sketches, which, ere long, we 
may have the gratification of perusing.® 


Irving was observant of everything, and he made written and mental 
notes of all that he was seeing. It was not long after the Ellsworth-Irving 
party had left St. Louis for Independence that he had a chance to meet the 
mountain men silicic in their furs from the Rockies. The meeting so 


© William Clark Kennerly, Persimmon Hill (Norman, 1948), p. 77. 


* Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser, Sept. 29, 1832. Quoted by F. A. Sampson, 
“Washington Irving, Travels in Missouri and the South,” Missouri Historical Review, V (1910), 27. 
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impressed him that several years later he incorporated the scene in his book 
on Bonneville. The cavalcade of mules stretched over the prairie for a mile. 
At its head was William Sublette, returning from the 1832 trappers’ rendez- 
vous at Pierre’s Hole. Here, just west of the Tetons, he had led a hundred 
trappers and friendly Indians against the Blackfeet in one of the greatest 
Indian battles of the fur trade. An arm wound had delayed his departure 
for the settlements, and Sublette was now bringing the first news of the 
battle — soon to be widely publicized in newspapers — as well as furs worth 
$80,000. “Sublette still wore his arm in a sling,” Irving recorded. “The 
mountaineers in their rude hunting dresses, armed with rifles, and roughly 
mounted, and leading their pack-horses . . . looked like banditti returning 
with plunder.” ‘ Irving i in time would make the Battle of Pierre’s Hole one 
of the high spots in the Bonneville book. 

Other opportunities to learn the life of the frontier arose as he and the 
party traveled on with Chouteau. Chouteau had had long experience as 
a frontiersman. The techniques of camping and survival in the wilderness, 
the character of the prairies and the lore of the frontier —all and more 
Irving could learn from him. He was, in fact, experiencing prairie life as 
the trappers knew it. Details of his first night after healing Independence 
he jotted in his journal for possible future use: 

Camp — fire — meat roasted on sticks — savory — our salon of trees lighted up by fire 
— sky & stars in centre — bat flitting across — faces of men & black boy roasting meat — 
greyhound with spectral face — we sit on bear skins & the meat put on spits before us 


—cut it off with knife & eat — coffee — . . . — stretch a tent on cords — spread our 
mats and sleep — Mr. Cho[u]teau sleeps at foot of tree. — Dr. O'Dwyer in waggon — 


men on blankets with feet to fire.® 


All of it made his enthusiasm mount. “You see,” he wrote with relish to 
his sister, “I am completely launched in savage life; .. . I am extremely 
excited and interested in ped wil 1 country, and the wild scenes and people 
by which I am surrounded.” 

When the party finally reached Chouteau’s post on the Verdigris River, 
Irving found a location rich in frontier chi aracters, both Indian and white. 
It was, indeed, “a motley frontier scene”: log houses on the riverbank 
and “a heterogeneous crew” of frontiersines clothed in buckskin or blanket 
garments, well-worn and —to Irving’s fastidious eye —“marvellously ill 
cut.” He admired a group of Osage Indians, dressed in blankets, leggins, 
and moccasins, and Creeks in gay colored calico hunting shirts ornamented 
with fringes, fancifully decorated moccasins, and gaudy bandanas. “Besides 


pore of Coptein. Bonneville (Knickerbocker ed., New York, 1895), I, 87-88. 


® The Western Journals of Was hington Irving, ed. John Francis McDermott (Norman, 1944) 
Quoted with permission of the University of Oklahoma Press. 


* Pierre M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New York, 1886), Il, 268. 
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these,” he wrote, “there was a sprinkling of trappers, hunters, half-breeds, 
creoles, negroes of every hue; and all that other rabble of nondescript beings 
that keep about the frontier, between civilized and savage life... .”'° At 
the blacksmith’s shop he listened to a moccasined and buck-skinned old 
trapper, his long rifle leaning against the workbench, swapping stories of his 
experiences as a hunter. Later Irving thought him worth putting into his 
book. 

Here at Chouteau’s post Irving hired a hunter, guide, and interpreter 
named Pierre Beatte, at $1.50 a day. Though distrusting him at first, Irving 
soon discovered his merits as a frontiersman. With his buck-skin clothes 
“almost japanned” by grease and constant use, his rifle, powder horn, bullet 
pouch, and hunting knife in belt, Beatte personified the trapper to perfection. 
And once Irving had left Chouteau’s post to push forward, he was quick 
to sense that this fellow, like most trappers, looked with superior scorn 
upon his greenhorn charges. 

Irving was all impatience to push rapidly ahead to join a group of rangers 
under the leadership of Captain Bean. Chiefly he wanted to see wild horses 
and buffalo. When he finally reached the rangers, Irving found what he 
characteristically called a “Robin Hood” encampment — tents set up in a 

wooded spot traversed by a stream. The men were in every kind of “uncouth 
garb.” Some were cooking at open fires; some dressing deer skins; others 
target shooting or just resting. Jerked deer meat hung on frames over burn- 
ing embers. Freshly killed carcasses lay in one place. Against trees leaned 
the rangers’ rifles. Bridles and powder-horns hung from low branches. 
Amongst trees and bushes grazed the horses. It was a picturesque scene 
that appealed to Irving’s romantic sensibilities. 

And here he found more men of the trapper breed. One veteran in 
particular, named “old Ryan,” attracted him. As Irving delineated him, 


old Ryan 


. was of middle size, but tough and weather-proved; a head partly bald and garnished 
with loose iron-gray locks, and a fine black eye, beaming with youthful spirit. His 
dress was . .. a rifle-shirt and leggins of dressed deer-skin, that had evidently seen serv 
ice; a powder-horn was slung by his side, a hunting knife stuck in his belt, and in his 
hand was an ancient and trusty rifle, doubtless as dear to him as a bosom friend."! 


The description is realistic and authentic in its details. But Irving, steeped 
in literature, could not refrain from thinking in terms of literary associations. 
This tendency, in fact, characterizes much of his literary practice in 4 Tour 
on the Prairies and his two later western books. At one time old Ryan is 
“the Nestor of the mm 4 at another “this real old Leatherstocking.” Such 





“A Tour on the Prairies,” in The Crayon iscalliin (Knickerbocker ed., New York, 1895), I, 
16. Hereafter cited as Tour. 


™ Ibid., 1, 49. 
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allusions are frequent. Someone is a “knight-errant of the frontier” remind- 
ing Irving of “the hero of La Mancha.” Someone else is a “Lycurgus, or 
rather Draco, of the frontier.” The troop of rangers suggested “bands of 
buccaneers penetrating the wilds of South America.” The Pawnees were 
like “the sons of Ishmael.” Even the scenery recalled the landscapes of 
Claude Lorrain or a Moorish castle. When Irving recreated the people and 
the scenes he had known on the prairies, the result was a mixture of fresh 
details and traditional associations from his reading and European experi- 
ences. 

He was inclined to fall into this technique in presenting Tonish, who 
occupies a prominent place in Irving’s book of prairie travels. Following 
his sketch-writer’s method and perhaps washing a certain haze of unreality 
over his subject, he depicted Tonish as “a kind of Gil Blas of the frontiers.” 
Both fascinated and perplexed, Irving described him picturesquely as one 
who 

. had passed a scrambling life, sometimes among Indians; sometimes in the employ 
of traders, missionaries, and Indian agents; sometimes mingling with the Osage hunters. 
We picked him up at St. Louis, near which he has a small farm, an Indian wife, and a 
brood of half-blood children. According to his own account, however, he had a wife in 
every tribe; in fact, if all this little vagabond said of himself were to be believed, he was 
without morals, without caste, without creed, without country, and even without lan 
guage; for he spoke a jargon of mingled French, English, and Osage. He was, withal, 
a notorious braggart, and a liar of the first water.’* 


Irving was much amused by Tonish’s stories of “his terrible exploits and 
hair-breadth escapes in war and hunting” and thought that his falsehoods 
stuck in his throat and then bolted out as lies “of the first magnitude.” There 
are reasons for thinking, however, that Irving failed to recognize in Tonish 
a typical example of the frontier boaster and teller of tall tales — one who 
may deliberately have tried to dupe the greenhorns as Jim Bridger is reported 
to have done. The actual Tonish, in fact, may have slipped along with his 
stories out of Irving’s pages.*® 

Besides coming to know such frontiersmen as Tonish, Irving also heard 
bits of their folklore. The few examples that he included in 4 Tour on the 
Prairies demonstrate another lost opportunity, however; and when he later 
used material of this type in Astoria and Bonneville, he had to garner it 


12 77 5 ~ 

Ibid., 1, 5-6. Charles J. Latrobe, who accompanied Irving and similarly recorded his experiences 
in a book, commented upon Tonish at some length: “He was a weaver of interminable stories, all about 
himself and his hunting exploits. We soon found out that he was a determined and audacious braggart 


but it was sometime before we all came to the conclusion, that, for lying effrontery, none of us had 
ever seen his equal. In fact, such was the ingenuous and whimsical way in which he would bring 
host of little lies to cover a big one, that it became a matter of amusement with us to watch hi 
manoeuvres.” (The Rambler in North Amertca [New York, 1835], I, 118.) 

“Irving's literary treatment of Antoine Deschetres is explored at length by McDermott in The 
Western Journals of Washington Irving, Introduction, pp. 49-59. 
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from printed sources. In 1832, he was strangely blind to the value of such 
native material, the European counterparts of which he had made the basis 
of his literary career. Had he been as alert to the tales of the American 
frontier as he had been to the folklore of Europe, he might have added some- 
thing memorable to his pages. 

Indian tales of supefstition attracted him, however, and he encouraged 
the half-breeds of the party in recounting them. One of these, bent a 
warrior knocked senseless by thunder and then whisked away to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains on a bolt of lightning, he committed to w riting. 

“These are simple and artless tales,” he wrote half apologetically, “but they 
had a wild and romantic interest heard from the lips of half savage narrators, 
round a hunter’s fire, in a stormy night, with a forest on one side and a 
howling waste on the other; and w here, peradventure, savage foes might be 
lurking in the outer darkness.” ™* 

It was inevitable that such proximity to Indians would lead Irving to 
ponder the question of the relative merits of primitive and civilized life. 
This was a theme to which he would return. The frequency with which 
it asserted itself in other books on the frontier argues for its validity as a 
real aspect of western life and not simply as a literary theory. For the pres- 
ent, Irving permitted himself to admire the freedom he observed in an Indian 
youth. “Such is the glorious independence of man in the savage state,” he 
declared with a certain Rousseauistic fervor. “This youth. . .,” he went on, 
“carried all his worldly effects with him, and in the absence of artificial 
wants possessed the great secret of personal freedom.” Then, Thoreau-like: 
“We of society are slaves, not so much to others as to ourselves; our super- 
fluities are the chains that bind us, impeding every movement of our bodies, 
and thwarting every impulse of our souls.” ' 

Yet Irving did not falsify the Indian by idealizing him. His experience 
beyond the frontier taught him that there was a wide difference between the 
Indian of literature and the Indian of real life. “As far as I can judge,” he 
decided, “the Indian of poetical fiction is, like the shepherd of pastoral 
romance, a mere personification of imaginary attributes.” '° 


Ill 


Such in brief were some of the people, the scenes, the way of life that 
Irving came to know on his western tour. Short of traveling to the moun- 
tains with a party of trappers, he could have had no better preparation for 
the two books on the fur trade that he was soon to write. Yet he realized 





* Tour, I, 123 . Benedict Révoil heard from Silica a same story told about a Blackfoot warrior. 
See his Hunter and Trapper in North America, trans. W. H. Davenport (London, 1874), p. 38. 

* Tour, I, 30. 

* Ibid., 1, 44. 
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upon returning to the East that his knowledge of the West was incomplete, 
and he began. to supplement personal experience with extensive reading. 
Three unpublished notebooks made in 1833, containing quotations and para- 
phrases from writers on the West, show his efforts to gather accurate infor- 
mation.'? These notebooks are almost wholly limited to material from four 
works: Timothy Flint’s History and Ge ography of the Mississippi Valley ;'” 
Mrs. Mary Austin Holley’s Texas,’® the first published account of that 
region; the Lewis and Clark j journals; and Edwin James’ account of Long’s 
expedition.” 

Irving’s notes reveal the sort of detailed information he wanted. They 
range over such diversified subjects as prairie grasses, grapevines, pawpaws, 
forests, flowers, buffalo, trappers (all from Flint); timber, prairie terrain, 
the Santa Fe trade, Comanche Indians (from Mrs. Holley); westward long- 
ing, Indian mounds, white hunters, Indian superstitions, chief Blackbird of 
the Omahas, Indian treatment of horses, Indian dogs, Pawnee human sacri- 
fices, wild horses, prairie dogs, owls (from James); and similar details on 
horses, buzzards, Indian shields and halters, superstitions, antelope, and the 
Rocky Mountains from Lewis and Clark. Such detailed items culled from 
books helped to inform him and to fill in the picture of the West now build- 
ing up in his mind. They also suggest the seriousness with which Irving 
undertook his new role as interpreter of the Far West. 

When 4 Tour on the Prairies was finally written and published, the 
reviewers responded with an enthusiasm that augured well for Irving’s 
future western books, and revealed at the same time the eagerness with 
which writing about the West would be received. No one in the immediate 
future SRO 4 do more to arouse public curiosity in the far distant reaches 
of that little-known country. Moreover, Irving was fulfilling the demand 
of many critics for a native literature that would exploit what was unique in 
American life. Edward Everett’s laudatory critique in the North American 
Review is but one example of how successfully Irving was looked upon as 
the fulfillment of this desire. “For ourselves,” wrote Everett, 
we wish for nothing so ardently, as that the literature of the country should be the 
indigenous growth of the soil; indigenous in its topics, associations and spirit, — not for 
patriotic reasons merely, but on principles of art and taste. For though it is the preroga- 
tive of genius to give novelty to the tritest theme . . . , yet the thousand causes, which 


"These notebooks are in the Seligman Collection of Irvingiana at the New York Public Library. 
In marbled covers, each bears the label “Notes Concerning the Far West, 1833.” 


The three contain 
nearly forty pages of notes. Two later notebooks of similar character 


were compiled for Astorta. 
aK 
* Three editions were available to Irving, the earliest published in 1828 


. The third edition (2 v. in 
1, Cincinnati and Boston, 1833) would have appeared 


about the time Irving returned to the East. 
® Texas. Observations, Historical, Geographical and Descriptive (Baltimore, 1833). 


* History of the Expedition under the Command of Captains Lewis and Clark (2 v., Philadelphia, 
1814), and later editions. 


* Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains (2 v., Philadelphia, 1822-23). 
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naturally guide the mind to the choice of a subject, . . . point the American writer to his 
native land. ... We are proud of Mr. Irving’s sketches of English life . . .; but we glow 
with rapture as we see him coming back from the Prairies, laden with the poetical 
treasures of the primitive wilderness, — rich with spoil from the uninhabited desert. 
We thank him for turning these poor barbarous steppes into classical land; — and 
joining his inspiration to that of Cooper, in breathing life and fire into a circle of 
imagery, which was not known before to exist, for the purposes of the imagination.** 


Thus Irving had tapped a rich vein in his desire to produce a book on an 
American subject, and he would soon follow it with two additional works 
that would further demonstrate his enthusiasm for this new-found material. 
They are books of exceptional interest whose existence in the 1830's suggests 
meanings that go beyond the books themselves. They show us a writer 
whose artistic orientation had always been European now discovering the 
West for the first time. It was a significant discovery. “Europe extends to 
the Alleghanies,” said Emerson; “America lies beyond.” This utterance was 
prophetic. By the end of the nineteenth century historian Frederick Jackson 
Turner would propose the theory that what was most distinctively American 
had been formed not out of European roots but out of the impact of a new 
environment. In the Turner thesis the frontier was finally recognized for 
its contribution to American character and American institutions. 

Irving’s western tour and the books which it prompted were symptomatic 
of a cultural shift rapidly taking place in American life. Perhaps barely aware 
of what he was doing, Irving responded to the vital currents flowing through 
the country in its mood of territorial expansion. A significant part of what 
was inherently American would in time come from the West — the West 
that in one decade was in Ohio, next in Missouri, and finally in Oregon and 
California. The frontiersman and pioneer leaped ahead of the artist, but 
just as certainly the artist followed. In this context Irving’s tour takes on 
significance. It was as though he suddenly realized that his occupation with 
Europe had been somehow misdirected and that belatedly a whole new 
realm of experience, of emotion, of character and i imagination was ready to 
be explored. If Irving did not quite live up to the promise that all this held 
out, it was because another culture was too deeply ingrained within him. 
This fact in itself is meaningful because it demonstrates a problem that 
American artists of all kinds had to face in the nineteenth century. Irving 
epitomized the struggle between what was European and what was Ameri- 
can. What was true of him was in a measure true of other writers. Even 
Whitman’s ideology had its European sources, and not until Mark Twain, 
an original product of the western frontier, would a major American writer 
appear whose formative attitudes were free of Old World tradition. It would 
require thirty years after ila ctl western books had es for such a 
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truly American writer to emerge.” Irving’s discovery of the West, in short, 
held a promise for the future of American letters, and A Tour on the Prairies, 
Astoria, and The Adventures of Captain Bonneville can best be appreciated 
today in connection with that fact. It is perhaps time to re-evaluate these 
Western books and to see in them a valuable literary expression of a vital 
phase of American experience. 


“Mark Twain was born the very year that 4 Tour on the Prairies was published, and exactly 
thirty years later —in 1865 — he first attracted national attention with his jumping-frog story. 


BOY ON LIMB 
Joseph Joel Keith 


Crotch over limb, he reached for swollen fruit 
large with the pink birth of July. 
Filled with the juices of his heated growth, 


he slipped, he swung, he made another try; 


stretching arm’s length, he palmed the tree’s dessert. 
Dangling his long legs, sure that seats, 
bough’s and his buttocks’, would support him, high 


in laughter and in carefree feats, 


swiftly he swallowed food of summer, hurled 
waste to ground, to rot there, or to seed. 
Bathed in the meadow’s brook, and dried by sun, 


he felt new hungers that he dared not feed. 


Los Angeles, California 








WEATHER, ET CETERA © 
LeGarde S. Doughty 


At first the storm was Lenten purple, 

Then gun-metal — hatching on an old gravure. 
It bogged anachronistic ox in ditch; 

Made kites of shingles from a mile of houses; 
Squashed | Rest in peace, at last] arthritic barn 
Five-generations skewed from vertical poise; 
Broke corn down and fruit down as war would; 
Galled scabs of road to sensitive flesh. 


Forty minutes. . . . The day was blue satin again, 
Irresponsible as child finished with tantrum. 

Grass suckled greenness, sly accessory after fact; 
And damaged men circum-veyed crimped landscape, 
Got ladders, hammers, grumbling. 


Fields remote from Power Company. . . . 

But wires are ubiquitous. 

The inspector came gingerly, scowling at road, 
Crafing its wounds without thinking of that; 
Petulantly got out of boastful red car, 

Slammed monogrammed door, petulantly; 

Scanned corporate property with lifting reassurance; 
Came at technology through vulgarism: 
Everything looks O. K., 

Just like nothing happened. 

He missed arpeggio of blackbirds on a staff of wires, 
Looking, not seeing music. 


A flaxen lad, wetting his feet in furrows 

To stalk the verve of such symphonic weather, 

Saw these eight-note blackbirds. 

Lonely lad, inspired of radio and wishing for far places, 
Came at paradox through metaphor: 

These notes are echoes of Beethoven’s Pastoral 

The weather plagiarized this hour. 


Augusta, Georgia 








MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY 


John Hermann 


N FEBRUARY the mist blowing in from the ocean across the steer 
manure of the newly planted campus lawns and around the spindly pep- 
per trees caught them in its backwash, and they paused simultaneously at 

their office desks and looked up at each other without recognition as they 
emerged from the soporific, engrossing monotony that had made all of them, 
for those months, insensate. 

And they sat back then, like sick people returned to the out-of-doors, to 
read the yellow, periodic bulletin from the dean’s office, thrust into their 
mailboxes each Friday, like a GHQ directive, which that week had a list 
half a page long of where the president of the college was to be during 
March and April, hiring new teachers. 

I say they, I mean we, I mean I. But Pickett too, and Holmes and Stein 
and even Cheney, a Mormon lost on Charlemagne Avenue next to the drain- 
age ditch of Palos Verdes’ barrenness. So that as if by agreement, by com- 
mon desire, as we read the list of places — March 18, University of Kansas; 
March 20, Illinois; Northwestern; Wisconsin; Minnesota; Michigan; Ohio; 
Pennsylvania State — those lost countries we had come from, we went back- 
ward, inland, with him, for there was nowhere else to go. 

“Poor bastards,” Pickett said as, sitting at his desk near the window, he 
studied the list. He was a medieval literature man who liked to paint. “I 
can see them now back there at the hushed news of his coming, taking their 
best white shirt from the drawer, their Sunday tie from the rack behind the 
door, calling irritably to their wives in the other room to find them a clean 
pair of socks. Donning the purification robes for the Buddha figure sitting 
behind the desk of the university employment office holding, like a jewel, a 
job in his hand. One for you, my good man, and one for you, and one. . . .” 

“Dolts,” Stein said. “Simple-minded dolts.” He said it compassionately, 
tiredly, bitterly, as standing by the window and toying with the cord of the 
venetian blind, he stared at the California sun glinting in an indiscriminate 
beaconing from the glass walls of the library across the way. His article on 
Smollett had just come back from Philological Quarterly the day before. 

“And you?” Pickett prodded him. 


John Hermann, who took his doctorate at Iowa in creative writing, teaches at Long Beach State 
College. 
4] 
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“Me, too,” he admitted without turning around. “Me, too,” he said 
accusingly, as if arraigning himself with them. “Poor benighted, sour-dough 
me.” 

But I, too. Back there, where the president had gone, the snow would 
just be melting off the lawns on the south side of the houses, and when four 
o'clock came, the slush on the footbridge across the river would harden 
again into grey ruts, and along the south wall of the art building, below the 
lintel (. drs longa — Vita brevis) the jonquils would shrink down closer to 
the ground, while the almost-Ph.D.’s would be waiting in the hall outside 
Miss Crump’s placement office on the brown, varnished depot bench for their 
turn to be interviewed. The old army clothes would have been hastily 
shucked off, and the Sunday suits would be hanging uneasily, like a yoke, 
on their shoulders as they waited an affirmation, like a last judgment, by 
someone, anyone, of the book reading they had done that had kept their 
wives each year, like trees, wearing the same spring dress, that had made 
their mothers-in-law peevishly insulting about the treatment of their 
daughters. It was the Sangreal playing that had brought them up another 
flight of stairs to the apartment over the meat eink, out of necessity the 
last year, five dollars cheaper, and which had centripetally drawn them all 
to Kenney’ s at night to trace the circle of their bondage in the linked beer 
stains on the impregnated black-red bar. Now ended. Now broken for them 
as if they had stiffly crawled out of their blankets one morning just south of 
Bologna to be told suddenly, unbelievably, that the war was over. What fish 
in a barrel they would be, past reason hunting. So that my own friends too, 
whom I had left a year ago, were now waiting there and, ushered i 
with pallid, library h: inds would accept the tanned, vigorous one exten: le 
cordially across the desk toward them. What Fradubio warnings of this 
had lain in the green, cracked volumes of Fairie-hood for them to heed to. 
What Jack Wilton journeyings had they ever taken that would be worth 
a groatsworth of wit for this? 

“I know one he won't get,” I said. 

“Ah,” Pickett said with approval. He cocked his feet on the desk in front 
of him. “And who?” he inquired as he settled comfortably in his chair, 
waiting the story. 

“Luntsberry,” I said. “Bill Luntsberry.” And it must give him a fillip 
of satisfaction, I thought, like watching a .320 hitter strike out, to find the 
rest of us where we were now, bumping back and forth inside the smooth 
panes like spring flies, somehow betrayed. 

Stein turned from the window and went to his desk where he began 
stuffing his pipe full of coarse-grained tobacco that he took in pinchfuls from 
a mason fruit jar on his desk. “He told them?” he said happily as he jammed 
the tobacco into his pipe with his thumb. 
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“No,” I admitted. “He didn’t.” He hadn’t, in fact, but he made all the 
rest of us before we left with our official, moire-lined degrees wedged care- 
fully among our books and papers, turn our cars across the bridge on our 
way out of town to look once more at the brown river pouring over the dam 
at the hydraulics plant before we guiltily pushed the accelerator to the floor 
and rode out of town as quickly as “possible, so that hill concealing and curve 
hiding, we thought, would drop him below the horizon, back there, for 
good. But it hed’ t. 

“Well?” Pickett said. He wanted to hear how one of us, just one, had 
had his say. He had moved his family and furniture from Massachusetts, 
past town after filling-station town, up mountains, around curves, to be told 
when he arrived that the gold was gone, so that his paintings that he did 
in his garage after school or on week ends, for a while became disjointed 
figures enmeshed in tangles of colorful hates or were impassive minuscules 
crouched in the foreground of the canvas being assaulted by gargantuas of 
oppression pouring down on them—from the upper left-hand corner 
usually. 

“He flunked his exams,” I said finally, although that wasn’t what I had 
wanted to say either, for it wasn’t just his flunking that mattered but our 
being here too, as if those two times were concrete pillars sunk across a river 
that needed now only a link between them to put all minds at ease. 

Stein came back from his desk sucking the flame from a match into the 
tobacco in the bowl of his pipe. “He’d have come,” he said dogmatically. 
He spoke, amidst a billow of smoke, as if he were reciting a multiplication 
table. Some of Smollett had already rubbed off on him. He pushed back 
the clutter of books and papers on Holmes’ desk and sitting down on its 
edge rested his feet on the green leather seat of the chair as if he were step- 
ping on someone’s face with pleasure. 

But he wouldn’t have, I hoped, for he had become for me now, in apothe- 
osis, a vague but indispensable claim against them. He was the angled edge 
of the barn behind which we had been crouching near Caizzao that indelibly 
jutted in our minds now whenever we saw a pitched roof anywhere. | 

“No, he wouldn't,” I said without conviction, just for my own sake. 

Stein grunted in denial and blew the smoke away from in front of him 
as if dismissing Luntsberry and everything about him at once, and even 
Pickett, re-arranging his feet upon the desk, began to talk of something else. 


But driving home along the freeway that night among the cars which 
like bloodhounds with their noses to the ground followed with murderous 
assault the white track in front of them, I sorted out the details of Lunts- 
berry’s story that in one sharp epiphany would uncover the structure, the 
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certainty, beneath the cathedral of belief I had built up about him. But 
logically, I saw, even as I tried, that there was none. 

He had come to the Athens of the Midwest the same time I had, to the 
golden dome of Old Capitol gleaming above the green fringed tops of the 
elm trees in the middle of the campus. With its gilded top, it was the 
Acropolis around which the university was centered, and the five buildings 
together on the hill were the Pentacrest, the closest Greek name they could 
manage. 

The four buildings around Old Capitol were arranged like squat pall- 
bearers. McQuinn Hall was on the right in front, and in Parthenon perfec- 
tion its corridors on the first floor were filled with glass cases full of dried 
coral and horseshoe crabs, brought two-thousand miles inland to swim for- 
ever in strong seas of formaldehyde. On the second floor the anthropology 
department had its cases of musty Indian blankets, shreds of leather belts, 
arrowheads, cracked pottery. 

Here and in the other four buildings he and the rest of us stumbled over 
Unferth’s armor lying in a corner, wandered hopelessly through the ana- 
phoras of lost phonemes, untangled Orrm’s brotherr i crisstenndom from 
the lies of Dame Siriz. 

Because he thought he wanted to be a writer, he listened the first year to 
the poet who ran the workshop, who told him that none of the classes taught 
up on the hill mattered (ars longa). The second year, however, he left the 
bankside gatherings of the poetry lovers, of the short-story fashioners, and 
joined us (vita brevis) in the Age of Johnson and the seminar in Restoration 
Comedy, and began to take notes assiduously on the backs of psycho case- 

cards that his wife brought from the hospit: il where she worked. 

They lived in university housing in the park across from the dramatic 
arts buil ling —in a two-unit, tin-c¢ orrugated barracks, where every time | 
visited them I could hear the kid next door crying as his mother gave him 
his bath in the sink. 

He and his wife, however, planted morning-glories every spring near 
the barracks so that by fall one of the tin sides was hidden behind a bank of 
heart-shaped leaves, and out of the greenness early in the morning, before 
the sun found them, the tiny trumpets of flowers blew upward their purple- 
colored notes. 

“Now is the mourning of our discontent made glorious by a pack of 
seeds,” I told him as coming across the street one day on my way home from 
the library, I saw him sitting outside the barracks’ door in the weak fall 
sunshine, his army jacket buttoned snugly under his chin, he himself sunk 
in an orange- striped lawn chair re: ading the Selected Essays of Dryden. 

But even the second year, when the comprehensives for most of us were 
still two football seasons away, he didn’t joke about them, as if he saw 
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already, in Promethean clarity the appalling pressures that were building up 
toward that day when, just to prove, as against a dare, that we were not 
afraid, we would sign our names on the sheet on the bulletin board in front 
of the office and take the test a month later, willing or not. 

When I came up and paused in front of him, he closed the book, but 
kept his finger in the place. “What do you know about Dry den?” he said, 
for each of us, even then, had begun to test all other c: andidates as to what 
they knew, hoping to bolster our own confidence at finding some tidbit of 
insignificance we knew (The Wild Gallant: played first in 1662 at LIF) that 
no one else did, as if it alone might be that Perseus helmet of power that 
would see us safely through all our dangers. In this he was no different from 
the rest of us — carrying the bizarre, secretly run-upon facts around, and 
even to bed with him, like a magpie guarding them jealously from everyone 
else, from Dolan, from Klein, from M mley, from me. 

He was always finding someone, however, who, primed with this trivia, 
overwhelmed him with facts he had never heard of, so that he walked 
among us always a little apologetically, it seemed, and knowing more than 
we did, thought he knew less. He knew all of Chaucer’s sources, from the 
obscure fabliaion and Benoit and Boccaccio and Guido delle Colonne, but 
hadn’t read the article in PO by Kasansky, who taught Pre-Renaissance at 
1:30, on the parallel structure between the Merchant’s Tale and Des Champs’ 
Mirror of Marriage. 

“Dryden?” I said to his serious face. “All I know is that he wrote his 
essay when the Dutch war was going on.” 

But it was no use. “The Dutch war? What's that got to do with it?” he 
said. And standing there beside the bank of yf morning-glories that were 
beginning to shrivel in the sun, I had to fill me for him, then, all the periph- 
eral, tertiary tidbits that surrounded the writing of the Essay, while he made 
detailed jottings on some cards he had taken from the pocket of his jacket. 

His wife, Cathy, had come to the window of the closed door while we 
talked. When I looked up from Bill’s notetaking and saw her, she opened 
the door and stuck her head out. 

“Tell him he’s smart,” she said as she motioned to the figure in the chair. 

“He is,” I told her. 

“Didn't I tell you,” she affirmed, turning to him, as if they had been 
talking about all of us in bed at night, over and over again — sorting us out 
as to who would probably pass, who wouldn’t. Five out of seven failed in 
the spring. Two out of three in February. Everyone knew the number, had 
charted the graph. It was a favorite, terrifying game that each of us played 
in the library in the late afternoons ‘lies our eyes gave up and we had to 
look out the window finally at the tennis courts across the street where the 
girls from the gym class, in their white shorts and trim blouses, were bloop- 
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ing the balls over the fences or careening them to other courts in a giggling, 
murderous bonhommie. It was a game we played as the sun went down 
behind the hospital, like sorting out the members of our squads in the army 
as to who would and who wouldn’t come back, lining them all up in our 
mind dramatically — Hoppe with the BAR, Clarke with his enameled cup, 
Cracynski who had been dispatcher for the Pennsylvania — and then knock- 
ing one after another of them down with the invisible, probable bullets of 
mathematical ratios. You and you and even, perhaps, you. 

“He'll make it,” I assured her, but all three of us knew I was lying or 
intended to. 

“Don’t be too sure,” he cautioned, and as I went around the corner of the 
barracks on my way home, I saw him open his book again and begin to read. 
List all possible relationships between the Religio Laici and Paradise Lost. 
Who could tell what they would ask. 

His carrel, among ours on the third floor of the library, was full of books 
—two full tiers that he was reading all at once: The Gesta Romanorum, 
The Neo-Classical Theory of Tragedy in England During the Eighteenth 
Century, The Basis of Criticism in the Arts, Confessio Amantis, Crabbed 
Age in Restoration Drama, The Gull’s Handbook, The Damnation of 
Theron Ware, Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Anatomy 
of Melancholy, Hous of Fame. Beside them were his stack of cards and his 
two sharpened pencils. 

Our carrels, seventy or eighty of them, were in a section of the library 
by themselves, where all of us came each night, took off our coats and put 
them on the back of our chairs, and began to reduce our notes into a more 
rigid pattern, to read one more book that someone had suggested, to check 
up on one more thesis done under Barker on the author interruptions in 
Thackeray and Trollope, for of all the staff members he enjoyed most asking 
obscure questions whose answers were to be found only by paging through 
the theses done under him during the last five years. 

Luntsberry’s carrel was near a gap in the stacks through which we 
squeezed because none of us, already thickening at the waist, wanted to walk 
the length of the library to where the door was at the other end, and each of 
us as we went past, no matter how early in the evening we came or when 
during the day, would find him there reading and taking notes on his cards. 
“Hey, Bill,” we would say as we went past on the way to our own carrels. 
“How you doing?” 

“Damn this,” he would say as he brought his close-cropped head up from 
the book over which it was bent. “You al this?” 

“Now what?” I said one night as I stopped and looked over his shoulder. 
The book was Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Policy. “Who cares?” I said as I saw 
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what he was reading. “Everything you have to know about Hooker is in 
McDunn’s article in ELH.” 

He drew a fresh card toward him from the back of the carrel. “What 
issue?” he said, his pencil poised over the card, and I knew that unwittingly 
I had again sent him off to search among the tightly packed shelves for 
another book to add to those already on his desk. 

Not that the rest of us took it lightly. I had outlined, one semester, 
the first seven volumes of The Cambridge Literary History for all the peculi- 
arities of the Scottish Chaucerians and ie macaronic verses of Skelton be- 
cause everyone knew that John Souders who had taken the exams the June 
before had so stunned the board on his orals when he quoted a footnote he 
remembered on the King’s Quair from the bottom of one of the pages that 
it had passed him with only two other questions. And the last week before 
the exam, when the sheaves of notes — from the books we had read, from 
the articles in PMLA, Studies in Philology, PQ that members of the staff 
had written — had been reduced to even smaller hieroglyphics on four-by-six 

cards that, glanced at, started us automatically talking, we aisle by aisle, 
shelf by shelf, author by author, book by book, made an inventory of the 
library stacks for the faint chance that one of the titles glanced at, one of 
the books taken down and paged through might appear, happily, on the 
exam. I had got as far as the S’s — Shelley’ s Gothic nov els, St. Irvyne and 
Zastrossi, but not through Stevenson, when the last week was over, and the 
days of the exam had come. 

Five of us were taking it — Bill and I, Dolan, the head of the department 
at a teachers’ college upstate who had already lost thirty pounds worrying 
about what would happen if he flunked; Monley, a dour man in his early 
thirties who someone had told me could make fine Swedish bread; and 
Klein, a bright youngster who was also studying Chinese on the side as a 
hobby as he got ready for the exam, just to make the rest of us feel uneasy, 
we thought. . 

The week before the exam, whenever we met, we watched covertly for 
the flaws of defection in each other — the happy, imminent fault in another’s 
strata of facts (good on the Romantics; very weak on the minor Victorian 
novelists) that would mean he, not we, might flunk. So that originally 
friends, phalanxed against the staff as we should have been — the porcupine 
prejudices of Taylor, the sophistry of McDunn, the private animosities that 
criss-crossed around Miller — we now had become enemies, secretly under- 
scoring each other’s weaknesses to fill up the subsidence of our own sinking, 
and we began, too, hoarding excuses in the back of our minds, like cans of 
C-rations in the pockets of our army overcoats, should they ever, by chance, 
be needed. 
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Barker, who had given Bill a C- in a Victorian seminar and whom Bill 
forced himself to smile at in the hall whenever they met during the next two 
years, gave out the exams in the geology building where we had been sent. 
The room had individual lab tables with lead gas spigots sticking up from 
the middle of each, like inviting drinking fountains, | thought, when I saw 
them. I found a table at the back near one of the windows. Bill was ahead 
of me four or five seats and to the left. When Barker gave out the exam, 
he said something to Bill and laughed. The trace of it was still around his 
mouth when, coming to me, he slid my exam across the desk. He was as 
jovial as I had ever seen him as if, knowing already the questions in the 
exam, he was anticipating the fumbling we would be going through pres- 
ently trying to answer them. What he had said to Bill I hadn’t heard, but 
when I looked up at the cropped head in front of me, Bill was staring im- 
mobile at the stapled, blue-mimeographed sheets in front of him as if they 
hadn’t been there. Then, for four hours, we disappeared into Chaucer’s 
May mornings, Layamon’s additions to Brut, Shaftsbury’s Characteristics, 
Fulgens and Lucres. The afternoon was the same, with all of us struggling 
a little more frantically in deeper seas until finally, up from the depths, the 
first day over, walking with Bill down the wide cement steps into the five 
o'clock coldness creeping up the hill from the river, I could be friendly 
again. “How'd it go?” I asked him in the only German I could remember 
from a summer of atl 

Looking at the ground, he shook his head like a dog, as if trying to get 
rid of the burr of memory that had stuck to him. “You hear what he said 
when he gave me the exam?” He glanced up at me as we turned down the 
hill past the girls’ new gym with its opaque glass windows. “He wanted to 
know whether I thought I had a chance of making it or not.” 

We started across the footbridge that led from the Union on one side of 
the river to the art building on the other. A block away, underneath the 
grey stone arches of the street bridge, the reflections of the lights along the 
railing, just turned on, wavered palely in the water like blurred moons. 
Bill had his hands stuffed into his pockets as if to anchor himself. “And he 
was right,” he said. “I didn’t.” 

And then, my own grade still in doubt, I found myself hopefully x-ing 
him off the list of condindanes: the sarcasm of the board, as it read the exams, 
falling haply on him, skimming briefly over me. “Nobody answers all of 
them,” I told him reassuringly. “You ever get a full house in the deal ?” 
I waited for him to answer while we came off the bridge and went past the 
solid, two-storied wall of the art studio where along the ledge beneath the 
skylights the sparrows were hunching down together in persistent chirpings 
and callings to each other before the night came upward over them from the 
ground. “Well?” 
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But he was counting the cracks in the sidewalk as if they were unmis- 
takable clues to where he was going. “Not even a pair,” he said with finality. 
He stepped on one of the brown sycamore seed balls on the sidewalk and 
exploded it beneath his foot. Up the street, as I looked, on the other side, 
was the open gate that led to his barracks, and I thought of Cathy then who 
would be there, and for one twittering moment, felt ashamed. 

“You think the rest of us didn’t make mistakes?” I asked him. “Did you 
transpose all six of the Don Juan cantos? Or spell Nicholas Nickleby with 
two k’s?” 

“Twenty times,” he said evenly, and he too looked up then to the gate, 
as if just then thinking of what it meant. 

We stopped in the front yard to talk, and Cathy, who had been waiting 
for us behind the door, came out. 

“How are my heroes?” she said, but she believed none of it. She came up 
to Bill and, her arms around his neck, kissed him. She drew back her head 
then and looked at him, I saw clearly, with most of the affection she had 
accumulated for him by living in barracks four years and helplessly sitting 
at home while every night he went to the library to carve for her, like an 
impossible Christ, a world of related facts out of chaos — out of how Carlyle 
knew Abbot Samson, and what Coleridge borrowed from Berkeley, and w hy 
Dame Julian of Norwich was better han Hoccleeve. 

“Don’t believe him,” I said as I withdrew. “He did better than the rest 
of us.” 

But he hadn’t. A week later while the sun was soaking up the last of the 
snow from the north side of the barracks, I met Monley crossing the bridge 
on his way back from the office where, it had been rumored, the grades 
were posted. 

“Bill flunked,” he said soberly. He had already attained the tone of thick 
sympathy one uses for others’ misfortunes. The university motor boat that 
patrolled the river for overturned canoes and sophomoric swimmers passed 
under the bridge beneath us, its motor roaring. The kid who was driving 
it, in a white T-shirt, guided it in small sashays from one side of the river to 
the other as if he were dancing. He drew after him in the furrow of the 
boat Monley’s words: Bill flunked. 

“You sure?” I said as I turned from watching the boat. 

“It’s on the board,” he said testily, as if | doubted his intelligence. He 
had forgotten his compassion. 

“You didn’t, I take it?” 

“A B-,” he said with confidence. I suddenly disliked him intensely. 
Even his stomach had grown. The patrol boat turned around at the edge 
of the dam near the hydraulics plant and came curving gaudily in wide 
sweeps back toward us on the bridge. 
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“Tl see you,” I said as I left him. 

“You passed too,” he finally admitted as we separated. 

“Thanks,” I said over my shoulder, although I had known by his resent- 
ment when he had first come up that I had made it too, somehow or other. 

I went to see them, but the barracks was locked. I cupped my hands 
against one of the tiny panes of glass in the door and peered in. Cathy’s 
silver vase with a bunch of drooping violets was sitting on top the oil stove 
against the further wall, and on the table, which was between the kitchen 
and the living room, were a cup and saucer and a small can of condensed 
milk. But no one was around. I went behind the barracks to the parking 
lot, to the space where Bill usually parked his car, but only the tire marks 
and a tiny smudge of oil soaking into the grey pebbles remained. I came 
around to the front of the barracks again, and stood uncertain in the yard, 
staring indecisively at the silver-tin numbers, 104, nailed to the green board 
beside their door, trying to afix to that combination, to blame that marking 
on the side of the barracks for their being singled out in the night. As I 
did, Mrs. Nelson, the neighbor, opened her door and told me they had left. 
For Minnesota, she thought. 

“He flunked, didn’t he?” She treasured the news like a gem in a satin 
case. She had been a beauty queen at the university ten years before, and 
her husband was studying now to be a dentist. Her auburn hair, that she 
came out into the sun to dry beside the barracks every time she washed it, 
because it was understandably beautiful and hung down to her waist, was 
piled now in precision on top of her head, faint wisps of it escaping around 
her ears. She already made everyone feel, just by talking to him, that he 
was probably poor and had insidious caries eating away at his teeth. 

“Did he?” I said. 

She stepped out confidentially in front of the door to tell me the rest of 
the story, the whisperings she had gathered from the other neighbors, but 
I was, in righteousness, already out the gate on my way back to the library. 

As I squeezed between the stacks to get to the carrels, I saw that Bill’s 
was still the way he had left it. The tip of one of his yellow pencils stuck out 
from a closed book in the middle of the desk. It was Rapin’s Reflections on 
Poetry. But no one in Minnesota knew any more, I was sure. 

I spent the next week getting ready for my orals, but after the library 
closed at night, when I came home past the barracks, hoping to find him 
back, the pane in the door was still blackly opaque as I paused outside the 
gate; and the moonlight glistened silently on the bank of immobile morning- 
glory leaves, and across the river a girl laughed and a canoe scraped against 
the dock that slanted, like a disappearing wooden sidewalk, into the river. 
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They came back the day after my orals, and I met Bill at the library that 
afternoon where he was clearing off his carrel. He had a library cart and 
was piling the books on it getting ready to take them downstairs to the desk. 

They had been in Minnesota at some friends, he said. 

“How’s Cathy?” I asked because I didn’t know what else to say. 

He began stacking the books on the lower shelf of the cart. “Fine,” he 
said as he reached over for another armful of books. 

His carrel was finally cleared, and its varnished top and shelf shone 
impersonally beneath the neon lights. He looked at it contemplatively as if 
he had forgotten I was there, and I saw myself, as a child, painting my 
name on our back porch steps in orange letters a foot high so I wouldn’ t be 
forgotten by the peony plants, the ili er poplar in the backyard? when my 
parents had thought we were going to move to Iron Mountain. 

Scotch-taped to the edge of the overhanging shelf was a card with his 
carrel number, 19, typed on it and his name. He ripped that off too, threw 
it into the wastebasket by the pillar, turned, and began pushing the cart 
down the aisle toward the door. I followed behind him to my own carrel 
that still had my notes, in careful, rubber-banded stacks by periods, piled on 
it. He passed without hesitating. 

“Wait,” I said as he maneuvered the cart through the door and into the 
aisle of shelves that led to the elevator. “I'll help you.” 

I stopped briefly to drop my notebook off. I hated my own carrel before, 
but now suddenly thought of it with affection, as if it had been the rifle, the 
jeep, that had been with me daily all during the first month ashore. 

He paused in the doorway. I w anted him to say something, but I didn’t, 
even in my own mind, know what, since all I wanted, out of the guiltiness 
and betrayal I now felt, was a chance to explain, to agree with him quickly 
that Barker should be shot, to apologize for my passing perhaps, even though 
I knew I wouldn’t have meant it, but knowing too the appeal of its drama- 
tization as I formed the sentence: Better to flunk with Luntsberry than to 
pass with Monley. It sounded enough like the stupidity of a beleaguered 
general to insure its success. 

“Don’t bother,” he said, and he half laughed at my sobriety, my overt 
solicitude for him now as if I thought he were an invalid carrying around 
with him a fatal disease. 

While I stood indecisive near my carrel, he wheeled the cart to the ele- 
vator and, pressing the button, waited for the doors to open. When they did, 
he pushed the cart in. 

I made a self-conscious gesture toward him as he stood there behind the 
cart, before the automatic doors, like curtains, drew shut, and he disappeared. 

Going home late that afternoon from Kenney’s where most of us gath- 
ered around four o'clock, having come from all over town — down the 
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rickety steps of our rooming houses, out of our third floor apartments, away 
from our carrels in the mgd — si to = between i facts re ae 


of the cash register, I siete as I came aie the hill, past the gold seal cap 
of Old Capitol, that the bridge was lined with students, and indistinctly 
through the newly-leafed elm trees, | saw the boats on the river. Even with- 
out knowing what they were doing, I resented for Bill’s sake the teen n-age 
playboys who had time to stand on bridges, as they did every spring in 
celebration of something or other, watching other friends of theirs racing, 
blindfolded, in canoes or jousting with padded lances to the squealing of 
girls, just as I had begrudged, as I lugged another armful of books back to 
the library, the time they took walking idly past us on the curving sidew alks 
or lolling on the riverbank in the sunlight, their heads in their girls’ laps. 

But when I reached the bridge, they were not canoes on the river, but 
the patrol boat with the young kid- driver wearing, now, a red baseball cap, 
and two police boats. All three were going in small circles near one of the 
pillars under the street bridge, a block down the river. Even as I watched, 
one of the men with a gaff hook shouted and, pulling up his staff through 
the water, reached over the boat excitedly, as if he had netted a new species 
of submarine life and were dragging it up for inspection from the depths. 

“What's the matter?” I asked the young kid in a striped shirt next to me, 
who with his arm around the waist of his girl was nuzzling his face into 
her shoulder. For a moment he took his lips away from behind her ear, 
but still kept his arm around her. 

“Some grad student,” he said, as if he were announcing a race. 

And even before they pulled the body over the gunwale where it rested, 
bent at the waist, face down and limp like a bag of meal, half in and half 
out of the boat, I knew who it was. They brought him ashore in the little 
park between the two bridges where some of the students played croquet. 
The university ambulance had been backed up to the river there, and when 
the boat nosed into the mud and weeds of the bank, the crowd immedi- 
ately surrounded it. From the bridge I watched as the back doors opened 
and then after a while shut, and the ambulance, emerging from the mass 
of people, made the road, and, wheels tilting, screamed up the hill toward 
the hospital. 

I found Cathy on the riverbank where they had brought him ashore, her 
face drawn inward over her cheek bones. Mrs. Nelson was beside her, hold- 
ing onto her arm as if she were helping. The other people, embarrassed but 
yet reluctant to leave, milled around her uncertainly. When she saw me 
coming through the crowd, she shook loose from Mrs. Nelson and started 
toward me. We threaded through the people and past the red rescue truck 
into which the firemen were routinely stowing away their equipment. 
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Back at the barracks, I shut the door and, taking the phone from its 
hook, threw it onto the studio couch. Cathy sat down at one end of the 
couch, huddled up against the arm like a child alone in a vacant auditorium. 
She stared at the clotheslines that were still stretched in the hall between 
the bedrooms and the living-room where she had been drying sheets. I went 
to the kitchen and rinsing out the coffeepot, put the water on to boil. 

“I hope they’re satishied,” she said as I came back and sat down in the 
rocker near the door. She picked at the frayed cord of the slip cover on the 
arm of the couch, a faded brown slip cover that she had dyed and re-dyed, 
starched and re-starched, I knew, to make it hold together, like an outward 
skin, the broken springs, the cracked arm-piece, the wobt sly legs of the 
couch underneath until the time when they could in celebration throw it 
all away. 

“Come on, Cathy,” I said quietly. I got up from the rocker and coming 
over sat down beside her on the edge of the couch. “No one’s to blame.” 

“You, too,” she said, turning on me. “You passed, didn’t you?” and the 
flare of anger in her eyes caught and consumed me, rightly, too, so that 
ashamed I could do nothing then but get up and going to the kitchen turn 
off the water boiling in the coffeepot on the stove, and then leaving the 
barracks, close the door behind me, even though that too, warped, had to 
be slammed in order to have it stay shut, as if I were angry instead of being 
ashamed. 

When | went to go around the other end of the barracks, Mrs. Nelson 
stuck her head out the door. “Is she all right?” she whispered, as if there 
might be some danger in being close to Cathy now. 

“She'll make it,” I said to the smooth cheeks, as if somehow, as a last 
chance for myself, it were her fault also for what had happened, just by 
having a face that was massaged and scrubbed and cold-creamed so meticu- 
lously. “Just leave her alone,” I said authoritatively over my shoulder with- 
out stopping, but even while I walked down the narrow, rutted streets 
between the rows of barracks toward home and then past the Tri Delt house 
and SAE house on the hill, I suspected that ultimately I should have to 
find a purgatory of my own for being a part of it in the first place. 


I turned off the freeway onto Lakewood, going south, and lined up four 
abreast in the lanes with the other hundreds a cars caught at a stop light, 
and while I waited for the light to change, beside the chrome handles on the 
doors of the cars on either side of me, surrounded by the tough, smooth 
delicacy of the mauve fenders and the ivory hoods, I wondered how long 
I would have to stay, in expiation, before the stigma of that graceless time 
should disappear. 








MONOGRAM 
Hanson Kellogg 


This complex of identity that peered 

Like a wild girl, elusive, illusive, 

Through leaves on another continent 

By an ancient river at a time of water travel, 
Pierces, now, like the twist of a barb 

In a sprawl of wire: 


Sterling gone mad raw gold with rust. 


The match of a toilet set 
Ranged, on a runner under high ceilings 
Throughout long summers dappled in leaves 


Bursts into fame in trench and on beachhead. 


The handled mirror gives back the grey tarnish 
Of three crowded walls — and the bars make the cage. 


The personal arabesque requisitions the sky, 
That high ceiling, for a finial twirled out of vapor: 
The paranoia that fades. 


Glendale, California 








AUTUMN: A CHAIR-LIFT 


James Miller 
1 


Through landscape air the cable rides like bridge 
Accessory myth, thinning us upward drifts us high, 

Floats us up the terminal mountain, carries, 

Moves us on, and toward the outer breathings 

Of a boundless wish, through blue and loafing farness 
Where, above the chairs’ legless shadows climbing, ambling 
Over grasses — cragged, O golden nearly now! in steeper 


Winds, beneath us in the lift-climb, we open, rising out. 


2 

Winter’s high bridge 
Message to the snows, bridge of winter neither crossed 
Nor walked upon, over the ancient season, out of the tremulous 
Land and waiting, hunts yellowing trap of mist, spanning — 
Ageward aspens brinking granite time, their bonebark 
A femur-white below. We sense our drift. We will be the leaves 
That will not yellow and will not fall 
As if of something shed 
Like gaunt prairie bluffs blown Indian-deep away 
Far into the twilight histories of windy orange 
Now unworn again, the unerosioned suns 
(while the sea-eye rolled & watched, consumeless, 


drawing us out). The air absorbs us up. 


3 
We rise, 
Anticipate expressions, deepest awe 
From seated tourists coming toward us, down, how they pass 
And float away, observing and observed, on down, decension 
Of identity — the heights of wind suspending rescue thought. 
Each in their wonder watch the lowering long fall of leaves, 
The ones dark & moon-Fall white & brown, to bury where? and yellow, 


Fled among dimensions of the mountain’s pluming cloud, 








We shift, are swayed, 
Urging the seat to swing as the bound cable halts & dips 
Bobbing our flashed suspense to let another board below 
Where speck machinery, though unmuffled in the smalling 
Faroff enginchouse( bronze of color, weather-washed) is running 
All-electric, smooth, while chairbars strike the rails, circle 
The heavy wheel whose murmuring turn has sent the tourists on 
Atop the towers — tension sky — one beyond the other, higher, holding 
Yet 


O strand desire. 


5 


Remember how — and once were snow-born winter’s riders, 

We dangle, passed on — 
Remember how — and once were snow-born winter’s riders, 
The snows’ skiers who rose to set & flee at summit gates, pushoff 
Into the frozen evening down, cutting through powder & packed cold 
While the loudspeakers on each tall terminal up 
Played jazz in the solitude. 


We settle back, 
The children in the chairs ahead, blond & anxious shout 
While looking, leaning out, and eye with silence 
Transport figures rocking slowly by. 


Ascending, rising yet, 
We cruise the blinding sky, surmount & soar impossibly 
Our wished unbounded whole, which cannot be ourselves, 
The interfusing fringe 


All queries of this quietude embark. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








APOCRYPHAL VERSES 
R. A. Crabtree 


It came to pass that, as God worked in space 
Upon the universe and watched his suns — 
The whirling white-hot suns which he had made — 
And clocked their speeds, recording arcs and spans, 
Directions, magnitudes, and radiations, 
He was aware that certain suns had spawned 
Queer broods which chilled and paled and yet survived 


As circling globes in orbits round the suns. 


And God, in mild surprise, peered closer — saw 
Upon one crusted globe, evolving life, 
Concatenated, intricate, and strange. 
And God forgot the billion sterile suns 
To watch this thing — this thing of cells and genes 
And chromosomes — which crawled from out the sea 
Onto the land, developed guiding brain, 


And stood upon two feet and then was Man. 


And God — to see what Man, beset, would do — 
Reached out and touched the axis of the globe 
And tilted it a tentative degree; 
And, lo, the waters Man had known congealed 
And sealed the earth about his home and sent 
Him scurrying southward into caves to stay 
Alive. And God, the wielder, with his hand 
Again controlled the axis and unbound 
The waters. And floods descended on earth’s valleys, 
And Man upon the mountains groped in mists. 


And Man outlived the floods. 








And Man took wood 

And iron and fashioned tools wherewith he plowed 
The earth, the sea, the air; and he took sand 
And made him eyes as keen almost as God’s . 
And he spun copper strands in which he snared 
The lodestone’s lightning — agent used to cleave 
The atom particle, indivisible called 
And ultimate. 

And God still watches Man, 
Neglecting time and space, as Man explores 
With curious, convoluted brain domains 
Which once were God’s alone. And God’s right hand 
Is seldom from the axis far removed. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


PAST TIME 


Tom Burnam 


Past time’s no gypsy-man, past time’s no man at all, 
With or without a lantern and a scythe. 

So wry the past, the sense of past, so doggedly 

It follows down the narrow corridor between 

The dark and silent trees, unblazed and imperturbable, 
Impenetrable, unmarked and dark within, 

That he who walks the narrow-lighted days, 

The treadmill days, the even-paced inexorable days, 
Feels more than faintly what the westering sun reveals: 
An aged, half-blind, and surly spaniel at his heels. 


Greeley, Colorado 








THE CASE OF THE MISSING ABBEY 


Bernice Slote 


ORDSWORTH WROTE twelve sets of “Lines,” some “left upon 
a Seat in a Yew-tree,” or “suggested by a Portrait,” or written “as a 
School Exercise,” “in Early Spring,” and “while sailing in a Boat 
at Evening.” One of these sets of ‘ ‘Lines” is identified as “composed a few 
miles above Tintern Abbey, on revisiting the Banks of the Wye during a 
Tour.” This title, perhaps to offset the ambiguity of “Lines,” has almost 
universally been shortened to “Tintern Abbey,” and is often indexed that 


way. Among the few exceptions are Abbie Find: iy Potts in Wordsworth’s 


Prelude, who uses “Lines . . . along the Wye”; and, interestingly enough, 
Wordsworth himself, who in the note to “Guilt and Sorrow” socal begin- 
ning “the verses— ‘Five years have passed.” Hardly anybody else calls 


“Tintern Abbey” anything else, and for most readers, at least in the periphery 
of the mind, looms the familiar picture of the ruins of the old Cistercian 
Monastery, hill-shadowed along the Wye. 

The image of the Abbey, supported by the textbook photographs, is often 
so strong that it is with a start that one realizes a poetic mystery. For, in fact, 
Tintern Abbey is nowhere in the poem called ‘ ‘Tintern Abbey,” either by 
name, image, or the most remote reference.’ Furthermore, as visitors to the 
Wye will discover, it is unlikely that the Abbey can be seen with any real 
effect from the spot where the title says Wordsworth composed the poem. 
At least, in the summer of 1954, all my efforts to sit under some sycamore 
and view the ruins from a few miles above the Ab bey were unsuccessful. 
A further difficulty, of course, is that the poem was not actually composed 
under that sycamore at all, but a number of miles in the other direction from 
Tintern, with the ruins at Wordsworth’s back. This is clearly a case of a 
missing Abbey. 

The first facts we need to examine in the mystery are those of the contra- 
dictory accounts of the poem’s composition. The poem says one thing; 
Wordsworth another. There are, then, two poetic origins — one dramatic 
and the other actual. The dramatic, or assumed circumstance, is given in the 
title. The “Lines” were supposedly “composed a few miles above Tintern 


Bernice Slote, whose poetry has appeared frequently in Prairie Schooner and elsewhere 
the Department of English at the University of Nebraska. 

*IT have found only one other comment on this fact. Royal Gettmann, in “A Literary Tour of 
England — Without Slides,” Phi Kappa Phi Journal, XXXV (Oct. 1955), 18, says: “ 
the abbey seemed to me one of the most remarkable things about the poem.” 


*, teaches in 


His not mentioning 
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Abbey” while Wordsworth was revisiting the banks of the Wye during a 
tour, July 13, 1798. (The previous visit, we know, had been in 1793.) The 
speaker of the poem is re posing under a “dark sycamore,” hearing the waters 
of the Wye murmuring in the silence and viewing the river’s “steep and 
lofty cliffs” and the farther green, somewhat inhi rbited, terrain. He begins 
his moments of reflection with a memory, “Five years have passed.” 

However, in the Fenwick note to the “Lines,” Wordsworth gives the 
more factual account: “I began it upon leaving Tintern, after crossing the 
Wye, and concluded it just as I was entering Bristol in the evening, after a 
ramble of four or five days, with my Sister. Not a line of it was altered, 
and not any part of it written down till I reached Bristol.” ° William and 
his sister Dorothy had been on a walking tour of the Wye country,* leaving 
Bristol on July 10, 1798, and going to Goodrich Castle, some twenty-seven 
miles up the Wye. They passed through Tintern on the way up and on the 
way back, stopped at Chepstow, and on the next day went back to Tintern. 
On July 13 they crossed the river there and returned to Bristol, William 
composing his ‘ ‘Lines” on the w ay. On that day, only the dramatic speaker 
of the poem could have been resting under the trees two or more miles up 
the river from the ruins. 

It may be pertinent to our mystery to note that Wordsworth, in spite of 
his penchant for realistic, matter-of-fact titles, was quite aware of the poet’s 
need to re-create imaginatively, using situations and images for the sake of 
the poem, rather than for history, and letting the unliteral be true. This he 
did in many other poems. In the note to “Lines written while saili: 1 ina 
Boat at Evening,” he points out that “This title 1s scarcely correct. It was 
during a solitary walk on the banks of the Cam that I was first struck with 
this appearance, and applied it to my own feelings in the manner here ex- 
pressed, changing the scene to the Thames, near Windsor.” “Guilt and 
Sorrow” concerns incidents on Salisbury Plain, but Wordsworth again notes, 

“of the features described as belonging to it, one or two are taken from other 
desolate parts of England.” A more direct statement of Wordsworth’s 
dramatic intentions is in the note to “An Evening Walk”: “the plan of it 
has not been confined to a particular walk or an individual place, — a proof 
(of which I was unconscious at the time) of my unwillingness to submit 
the poetic spirit to the chains of fact and real circumstance. The country 
is idealized rather than described in any one of its local aspects.” 

One might say, then, that Wordsworth’s factually realistic tone is often 
deceptive, one which may be assumed for a deliberate dramatic purpose. For 


*The Duke of Argyle account, quoted in Wordsworth's Poetical Works, ed. E. de Selincourt 
(Oxford, 1944), II, 517, is that it took four days to compose the poem. 


* A complete chronology of this tour is in John Bard McNulty, “Wordsworth’s Tour of the Wye,” 
MLN, LX (May 1945), 291-295. 
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example, it may be more effective for the speaker in a reflective, mystical 
poem to be seated in near solitude on the banks of the W ye than to be jog- 
ging through the dust of the Bristol road. And the very air of contemplative 
leisure dramatically suitable for the “Lines,” is quite at variance with the 
actual circumstances, for having been “composed” on July 13, the poem was 
fairly hurled into the press, where Cottle the printer had Lyrical Ballads 
under way on July 18.4 The truth of the poem may indeed lie somewhere 
outside both the physical scene and the position of the poet in that experi- 
ence, or even the specific language or metaphors employed. It is a totality 
of fact unchained to move freely in the nai 1 of the poem, a fusion of both 
heard and unheard melodies. 

In the dynamics of metaphor, such a fusion may sometimes operate like 
a montage, in which one image glows in a ghostly shadow thr. yugh a scene, 
as the light of a blown candle is held for a moment on the retina. Sometimes 
this montage operates in the origin of a poem, sometimes in its actual struc- 
ture. An experience or an image which is the conception of the living poem 
may be lost from the final lines: it has been transformed into another shape, 
or it has been diffused into the poem. For example, in Wordsworth’s 
“Michael,” the narrator sees the ruins of a sheepfold as “a straggling heap of 
unhewn stones.” The actual sheepfold, Dorothy Wordsworth reports, was 
“built nearly in the form of a heart unequally divided.” ® Such an obvious, 
factual symbol seems too good to lose, yet nowhere in “Michael” does Words- 
worth describe the ruined sheepfold as heart-shaped. But the heart symbol, 
though missing, is not dead. It has become the poem: the composite truth of 
the experience in “Michael,” the ruin of an old man’s dream, is truly a heart 
broken, unequally divided. This is a simple case of an origin discarded, but 
such a montage of images may function even more deeply in a poem. Here, 
[ think, we may find the best clue to the missing Abbey. For in spite of all 
the ap parent contradictions, the internal, poetic logic of Wordsworth’s 
“Lines” does seem to reveal the mingled grey and green, the stone and grass, 
of Tintern Abbey. In order to see it clearly, we should look first at the 
Abbey, as it is in time. 

Two things are blended in a ruin: time past evidenced in the still decay 
of the present, and nature moving with green ease through the works of 
man. Tintern Abbey today is an almost perfect dramatization of such a 
mingling of man and nature, with a religious meaning out of time. The 
floor of the Abbey is grass, the roof is the sky, and the great arched windows 
of the standing grey stone walls are storied not with lives of saints but the 
changing colors on the hills along the Wye. I once saw the altar window 


*D. W. to—? (18 July 1798), Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. E. d 
Selincourt (Oxford, 1935), p. 198. 


* Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt (New York, 1941), I, 66. 
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thick with green; the sod was soft, as in a meadow; but the solitude had 
currents of other presences, shadows of the monks who once were there. 
In a religious sense, the chapel walls are symbols, outlines only, that now 
define the sacrament of woods, stones, familiar fields. 

The Tintern Abbey that William and Dorothy Wordsworth saw in 1798 

must have been quite like the ruin of today. William Gilpin’s travel book of 
1782, Observations on the River Wye,® gives an account of “the noble ruin of 
Tintern-abbey”: 
It occupies a gentle eminence in the middle of a circular valley, beautifully screened on 
all sides by woody hills; through which the river winds its course; . . . the splendid 
ruin, contrasted with the objects of nature; and the elegant line formed by the summits 
of the hills, which include the whole; make all together a very inchanting piece of 
scenery. 


On a near view, it is seen that 


Nature has now made it her own. Time has worn off all traces of the rule: it has 
blunted the sharp edges of the chissel; and broken the regularity of opposing parts . . . 
Ivy, in masses uncommonly large, has taken possession of many parts of the wall; and 
gives a happy contrast to the grey-coloured stone, of which the building is composed. 


Mosses cover the stone, as well, and give a rich finishing to the ruin. On the 
inside, “The roof is gone: but the walls, and pillars, and abutments, which 
supported it, are intire. . . . the whole area is reduced to one level; cleared 
of rubbish; and covered with neat turf, closely shorn. .. .” Tintern Abbey, 
concluded Gilpin, was an “awful piece of ruin,” a “grand, and venerable 
remains.” He objected somewhat to the neatness inside the ruined Abbey, 
but rejoiced that the outside was still in its “wild, and native rudeness.” 
Wordsworth describes a similar scene “At Furness Abbey,” 

Man left this Structure to become Time’s Prey, 

A soothing spirit follows in the way 


That Nature takes, her counter-work pursuing. 
See how her Ivy clasps the sacred Ruin. . . 


And no doubt the travelers of 1798, touring the Wye for the conventional 
eighteenth century purpose of viewing ruins and the picturesque, recog- 
nized in Tintern Abbey the same counterpoint of leaf and stone. 

If the Abbey image appears to the reader of the “Lines,” as it must have 
hung in Wordsworth’s mind as he composed the poem (he had visited it 
several times in the days preceding), it may come by several routes. The 
poem, in one sense, draws on familiar scenes outside the frame of the lines: 
any “tour of the Wye” in 1798 carries with it some reference to the pleasure 
in landscape and in ruins like Goodrich Castle, ainda Castle, and Tin- 


° dices on ae ia Wye, and Several Parts vial South Wales, &c. Relative Chiefly to Pictur 
esque Beauty; Made in the Summer of the Year 1770 (London, 1782), pp. 31-35. 
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tern Abbey. The title implies the conventional ruins and a prospect sweetly 
wild and pastoral. In another sense, it may well be that the Abbey 1s recog- 
nized in the poem through its ultimate transformation. Nature had made 
Tintern Abbey her own, life submerging decay with an aspect both gentle 
and awesome, and with the air of holiness that Wordsworth had sensed at 
other abbies (Prelude II, 107; “Old Abbies”). The most obvious quality in 
the physical grass-paved, leaf-windowed Abbey ruin is just that quality of 
mingling, of the interfusion of man and nature, and of the past in the present 
(time not cancelled, but contained). Wordsworth’s poem is a hymn of 
mystical recognition and praise for the union, the totality, of the universe. 
This sense of total being is in the poem, not by a symbol, but by a complete 
structural development in which all separate things are fused. Without 
considering the complicated matter of W ordsworth’s religious view of the 
world, we can note here the rather particular evidences of the “oneness” in 
the poem. 

Interfusion as a structural principle in the “Lines” is first suggested by 
a blending of time. After five years, again the speaker hears the waters and 
views the wild, secluded scene. The present scene is actually the recall of 
the past. “Again” is used twice more to impress the double view, and the 
memory of such beauty is then described. When the speaker emerges from 
the thought of the past, the present contains “recognitions,” and “ The picture 
of the mind revives again.” The phrase, “The sense/Of present pleasure,” 
is one of the two points in the whole poem where the present is recognized 
for itself. The other is the speaker’s reference to his sister, “For thou art with 
me.” The thoughts immediately turn to the future, “That in this moment 
there is life seat food /For future years”; and after the further recall of the 
speaker’s changing attitudes toward nature, he addresses his sister with a 
wish for the future influence of nature on her. Even at the close he considers 
the continuity of all things, speaking of the moment on the river, in “this 
green pastoral landscape,” as a thing not to be forgotten. Thus, in the 
present of the poem, past and future time mingle. Even as the scenes of five 
years before became landscapes of sensation, so the mind will contain for the 
future all ‘ ‘lovely forms” and harmonies of the present scene. Even the two 
companions there on the river change time. The speaker sees in his sister 
his former self, and imagines for ‘itis the memoried future. 

The scene along the Wye which is described in this montage of past and 
present has Siabtibie physical evidences of interfusion. The landscape i is con- 
nected with the quiet of the sky. The orchards are distinguished only in that 
they are not distinguished, but “with their unripe fruits/Are clad in one 
green hue, and lose themselves/’"Mid groves and copses.” Thus man’s plant- 
ing mingles with the natural scene. The hedge-rows, too, are hardly like 
man’s work, but “little lines/Of sportive wood run wild.” The green of the 
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landscape extends to the very door of the “pastoral farms.” Smoke rises 
from the trees, as if from no house at all, perhaps from the paradoxically 
“vagrant dwellers” in the woods, or from some hermit’s cave. The smoke, 
of course, is from the charcoal furnaces in Tintern, but the silent mystery of 
the wreaths is used dramatically as a part of the natural scene. Gilpin 
described the smoke as “spreading its thin veil” over the hills, a veil which 
“beautifully breaks their lines, and unites them with the sky.” (p. 12) In 
this landscape, the effect is to cancel lines, obliterate distinctions, mingle 
man with nature and the pathless woods. 

The central passage of the “Lines” in which Wordsworth describes his 
relationship to nature is developed on the key phrase: “something far more 
deeply interfused.” Here, at the climax of his hymn as a worshipper of 
nature, Wordsworth repeats his sense of oneness, of the total fusion of all 
things, as his highest realization. His first love was purely an appetite, a 
singleness, nature for itself with no “need of a remoter charm.” But the next 
understanding is that man and the physical world are entwined, that one 
must hear in all of it the “still, sad music of humanity.” With man a part of 
nature and their mutual harmony heard, there is still a further mystical 
realization of “something far more deeply interfused” — that is, mingled 
more completely throughout all things than any oneness man and the physi- 
cal world can achieve. This motion, this spirit, “rolls through all things.” 
It is the ultimate, pervasive life. The central theme is that “The unity of all 
hath been revealed.” (Prelude II, 221) Through harmonious quiet and the 
language of the senses we thus “see into the life of things.” Nature becomes 
more than the physical world, and more than man or his acts, but a totality 
whose life is interfusion. 

The chief effect of the “Lines,” is a sense of complete, harmonious blend- 
ing and interaction: past, present, and future; the landscape with its muted, 
flowing lines; man’s work and a natural wildness; all senses, memories, and 
revelations. And the being of the poem is exactly what the being of the 
physical Tintern Abbey suggests. As a poetic locale may be unliteral, as a 
real situation may be exchanged for an even more real creation, so the 
imagined body of the world may find its bone and blood through many a 
strange sea-change. Those who call the lines composed along the Wye 
“Tintern Abbey” may be impelled by more than a need to shorten the title. 
The Abbey is missing, it is true, but only because the image, the symbol, has 
in its turn been interfused with the dramatic situation of the poem. Man 
and his work, blended with the natural world to the exclusion of the formal 
shape of religion, but realizing a sacramental awareness of the mysterious 
power of complete nature — this is, in effect, what the image of the Abbey 
suggests. In a kind of poetic logic, the poem zs Tintern Abbey. 








THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Charles I. Glicksberg 


HE WORLD is ailing, suffering from an obscure but dangerous 

metaphysical disease. Many spiritual doctors, each one a specialist in 

his own field, have been rushed to the scene of the emergency. A 
number of the healers still maintain that scientific humanism provides an 
efficacious method of saving civilization from disaster. A few contend that 
the individual must recover his lost integrity of purpose and being by retiring 
within the sacred fastness of the self. Some urgently preach the need for a 
revival of religious consciousness. Others hold up the perennial philosophy 
of mysticism as the way and the life. In the meantime, the patient suffers 
acutely and is becoming steadily worse. Though the symptoms form a clear 
enough pattern, there seems to be little agreement as to the surgical or 
therapeutic measures to be applied. What is the best cure for this alarming 
malady of nihilism, with its anxiety, anguish, spiritual fatigue, existentialist 
dolor and despair? Modern poets, novelists, and dramatists have given a 
poignant description of this state of spiritual alienation, but they do not 
know how to overcome the sickness from which they suffer. The best they 
can do is to talk nervously about their own dereliction. 

What is most amazing, when one proceeds to examine this human pre- 
dicament objectively, is that many of these writers look upon their condition 
as if they were the first ever to face the dread sphinx of nothingness. Com- 
plaining about their woes as if they were utterly cut off from civilization and 
the magnetic chain of humanity, they do not seem to comprehend that their 
vision of doom is not without striking parallels in the past. They appear to 
have lost the power to think and act affirmatively. Since they regard their 
existence on earth as essentially absurd, they see no point in taking part 
in the work of the world. If life possesses no meaning, then all talk of spirit- 
ual progress is so much cant. Inwardly they realize clearly enough that with- 
out this capacity for affirming life, without this faith in the destiny of man- 
kind and their constructive participation in the forward march of culture, 
they cannot continue to function as writers. This is precisely the curse that 
has fallen upon them, the sickness of soul that renders all effort futile and 
reduces their existence to a nihilistic me: 


Charles I. Cliches of Brooklyn tillioas and the New School of Social Research is a well known 
literary critic. Besides contributing to numerous periodicals, he has edited American Literary Criticism, 
1900-1950 and 1950 American Vanguard. 
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If the writer is unable to discover a fundamental meaning and purpose in 
life, then his individual life is inevitably disorganized. Upon what unifying 
principle or ideal can he call to give meaning to his aspirations and to moti- 
vate his actions? Everything, including his creative labors, seems senscless. 
Out of this has sprung the metaphy sics of absurdity that is so disturbing a 
manifestation of the loss of faith in life among many contemporary Ww riters. 
For their feverish indictment of the universe, their forlorn and hopeless 
alienation from the life of mankind, represents a will to death. All their 
agonized struggles to choose their freedom are but ritualistic gestures of deti- 
ance born of despair. A life that is rooted in negation and ruled by a sense 
of pure contingency, cannot either affirm or create. Contemporary man has 
lost faith not only in God but also in his own reality. What does this burden 
of infinite freedom amount to but a dreadful awareness of the nothingness 
that hems him in on all sides. 

An Existentialist like Heidegger, who has exerted such a marked influ- 
ence on Jean-Paul Sartre, bids man face the ultimate truth and realize the 
inevitability of his own death. Out of this experience of dread, this percep- 
tion of the absolute meaninglessness of existence, this crushing knowledge of 
his own mortality, springs - insight, which is equated with freedom, that 
he must learn to embrace this fate. In short, he must learn how to live with 
the specter of Nothingness. For once he has made this final commitment, he 
can no longer be deceived by the lure of vital fictions. Thus Heidegger 
would prepare man, alone in the void, for the consummation that death will 
bring. Man is born of Nothing and returns to Nothing. This is the liber- 
ating truth he must bear with open-eyed fortitude. Existence is a useless 
passion. 

This has become the dominant metaphysical cry of our time. Here is the 
dominant metaphorical pe rspective through w hich human destiny at present 
is viewed and evaluated. Here, in short, we are brought face to face with 
the crisis of our culture. The intellectuals suffer from cosmic fear, from the 
unspeakable dread that the contemplation of death induces. This is the 
measure of the calamity that has befallen them. Obsessively they dwell on 
this note of metaphysical terror, but otherwise they cannot write with the 
impassioned and luminous energy born of deep conviction. Discerning no 
sign of grace or good in the universe, they cannot believe in any promise of 
salvation. That concept has been abandoned, for the vision that made it so 
hauntingly real and alive in the past is now dead. Naturalism taught them 
that man is subject to determinism, that life is a trap, and they solemnly 
believed it to be true. This was the universal law of life; it was no longer 
a scientific abstraction but a profoundly felt belief. Man was the victim of 
his environment, surrounded by forces that were not only alien but hostile. 
The naturalists stressed the helple ssness of man, his victimization by death, 
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his sense of estrangement in a universe that he could not comprehend. All 
those writers who accepted naturalism shared a common feeling of being 
spiritually uprooted and lost. Afraid of life, they devoted their writing to 
affirming the dialectics of nothingness, to exploring the state of spiritual 
lostness which had become their central theme. Hz wing given up their 
belief in God and immortality, they could not find their way home again. 
But they went even further in their disintegration of spiritual values: they 
lost, too, their faith in the seamless continuity of culture, the ability of the 
individual to transcend the destructive flux of time, the readiness of man to 
live and work for the benefit of the race, their vision of a future that grew 
out of the present and was organically related to the past. If they continued 
to be afraid of life, it was because they perceived that it leads inexorably to 
the nothingness which is death. 

The Victorians, though they, too, had confronted these ultimate issues of 
human destiny, were at least able to formulate a positive answer. For them 
religion was of paramount importance. Not religion in the formal sense, 
religion as theological conformity, but religion as the earnest expression of 
what a man actually believed, the nature of his rel: ationship to the mysteri- 
ous universe. For they held that it is the religious outlook, the religious 
vision, which determines man’s destiny on e: arth. That is w hy Carlyle felt 
that it is enough to know a man’s religion to understand immediately the 
sort of man he is. That sums up the quintessence of man. It is also the 
motivating force of history, for what a man profoundly believes dictates 
his course of action. 

What sort of religious consciousness do modern writers hold? Refusing 
to compromise with the truth, they feel that Nature refuses to divulge its 
secrets. Iconoclasts at heart, they know that man knows nothing of the 
absolute. Like Nietzsche, they wrestle with the horror of meaninglessness 
in the universe. Not only faith but reason too is impotent. How, under 
such conditions, can one not go mad? But no matter how great their distress, 
they will not make their peace with God. As Nietzsche phrased it with 
characteristic Zarathustrian pride: “I cannot let God transcend me; I can 
only transcend myself in infinite nothingness, in the eternal void of Not- 
Being, the ghost-land of shadows where the exiles from life float in the dark 
opacity of a blurred dream!” Thus, still unresigned, writes the most militant 
prophet of nihilism from within the confines of a madhouse. 

In continuing to struggle with this infinite nothingness, the writers of 
the twentieth century have again raised the question of the religious con- 
sciousness, Which seems virtually to have disappe: ured. There are, it is true, 
signs of a religious revival in literature, but not in a doctrinal sense. Modern 
writers are not theologians, brooding miserably about their sins and anx- 
iously examining their chances of salvation. At least, only the Catholic poets 
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and novelists are thus preoccupied, those who behold life as a Manichean 
struggle between good and evil, between the animal and the angelic in man. 
In a world disrupted by revolutionary change, when all certainties are being 
challenged and overthrown, many writers feel the need for a spiritual place 
of shelter, preferably one that will stand up until the crack of doom. They 
wish to flee from the raging storms of doubt and denial and the desolating 
emotional imbalance that the loss of faith has brought about. 

But it is exceedingly difficult, when the age is rationalist in temper and 
predominantly skeptical i in outlook, to recover the habit of faith by an act of 
will. Though there have been ages of unbelief in the past, they were never 
marked by so extreme a crisis of alienation as is true today. Whereas the 
Middle Ages believed that faith was superior to reason, the present age has 
not only abandoned its faith but also jettisoned its extravagantly optimistic 
faith in the redemptive power of reason. The utopian dream of perfection 
to be achieved through technological progress and the implementation of 
the scientific method has been shattered. Thus we have a curious and dis- 
turbing dilemma: man cannot believe in a God that offends his reasoning 
powers, and he distrusts the very powers that lead him to deny the existence 
of God. Yet the defection from religious orthodoxy, especially among con- 
temporary writers, is still strong. How many today still believe tha it the 
world could have been created by an intelligent being or that morality is 
of universal validity or that the w ill is free to act? 

What the religious synthesis can do for the writer is to offer him a mean- 
ingful interpretation of the universe, a number of conventions and symbols 
with which to work. Catholic writers, for example, are concerned with the 
theme of original sin, the motif of redemption, the concept of immortality 
and damnation, the Fatherhood of God. As Rayner Heppenstall points out 
in The Double Image, a brilliant study of a number of Catholic novelists in 
France: “Catholicism to-day is at once an answer to and symptomatic of 
the unbalance of the age.’ ’ For the return to religion is not without perilous 
difficulties. The desire to transcend a skepticism that is sterile and suffo- 
cating — that is not enough. Faith cannot be won by an imperative act of 
will. One must genuinely believe if the faith is to be real. A lonely, unco- 
ordinated spirit, a born heretic, the writer must subject the religious experi- 
ence to the same rigorous test that he applies to reality. Hence his writing 
is bound to reflect the never-ending struggle between belief and doubt. It is 
by no means an easy matter to shift over from a secular to a religious way 
of thinking and feeling. Brought up rigidly on the curriculum of rational- 
ism, the writer finds that he cannot formulate his religious intuitions in 
rational terms, and he is foiled every time he seeks to express his faith une- 
quivocally. An eclectic in his attitude toward existing religions, he takes 
from each what it has to offer, without trying too hard to integrate them 
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into a coherent system. Yet he is not in a position to make affirmations on 
which he is willing to stake everything. Now that the collapse of revolu- 
tionary messianism has left him spiritually homeless, he must turn some- 
where. 

The writer must build on a foundation of faith, yet he must avoid the 
temptation of using this faith formally, as doctrine or philosophy, in his 
work. Whether Wa writes fiction or poetry or drama, he must beware of 
abstraction and formula, dogma and theology. Always it is the ineffably 
concrete experience that he deals with, the hum: in soul in its immediacy, the 
feelings that are infinitely complex and not to be communicated as pure feel- 
ings. If he endeavors to translate his religious intuitions, his vision of the 
world in all its mysteriousness and numinous splendor, into theological 
terms, his art is bound to suffer, just as if he sought to make his intuitions 
conform to philosophic or political system. He cannot afford to put an exclu- 
sive frame around the universe, though he must, of course, interpret it in the 
light of some perspective that will give it coherence and meaning. Essenti- 
ally he must hold on to his vision as the alpha and omega of the creative 
process; it is vision that is the secret of technique and the heart and lifeblood 
of form. It therefore follows that, regardless of the theme the writer is led 
to develop, what gives it value for literature is the vision with which it is 
penetrated. Gerard Manley Hopkins writes a poem about his agonistic 
struggle to find God and the poem bears within it the dialectical tension, the 
piercing doubt, the ironic negation, that is the glory of poetry at its most 
intense. And he can cry out in anguish to God: “Mine, O thou lord of life, 
send my roots rain.” Francis T hompson composes “The Hound of Heaven,’ 
and the lyrical confession, soaring and haunting, communicates its “reli- 
gious’ ’ motif: the effort to escape from the know ledge and presence of God 
and the impossibility of doing so. By the same token, a mystical confession 
like I and Thou, by Martin Buber, has been rightly called a lyric poem. But 
by the proper extension of terms, and the elimination of formal theological 
categories, many of Wordsworth’s and Emerson’s poems are informed with 
the religious spirit. 

Each age, as Emerson says, must write its own books, and our age is the 
age of tormented anxiety. Trapped in a blind alley of uncertainty that 
cannot be put into words, many contemporary writers experience a feeling 
of despair that is beyond their power to endure. The result of all this is 
that they are stricken with what might be called spiritual neurasthenia, a 
metaphysical fear that is nameless, undefined, and for that very reason ter- 
rifying. This makes itself felt in every sphere of thought, not only in belles 
lettres, but also in philosophy and in the theology of crisis. Here is the spirit- 
ual landscape of horror that the genius of Kierkegaard so clairvoyantly 
pictured for us. He became convinced, as he indicates in Fear and Trem- 
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bling, that faith is to be achieved not by pride of intellect or the strenuous 
exercise of the faculty of reason, but only by virtue of embracing the absurd. 
In this Existentialist recognition of the paradox of the human situation, we 
get a new conception of the act of faith. Each individual must establish his 
own unique relation to God, without the mediation of corporate institutions. 
The human understanding, finite and fallible, must be given up. God must 
not be judged. The most challenging concept in the Kierkegaardian outlook 
is unquestionably the category of the absurd. Judged by the calculus of 
reason, faith held under ak a condition seems the height of absurdity. 
Precisely! That is the ultimate basis of faith. The ways of God are beyond 
human comprehension. The individual gains the inaccessible peaks of faith 
when he has matured sufficiently, through suffering, to perceive that his 
weakness is the source of his greatest strength. Just when he is overcome 
by despair and ready to give up the struggle, he achieves the victory and 
miracle of faith. 

It is not in the least surprising that a number of modern writers in Eng- 
land and the United States have traced in themselves the symptoms of the 
spiritual sickness described by this Danish thinker. Though his mind was 

God-centered, the account he gives of his perilous journey in search of God 
is imaginatively moving. Kierkegaard brings home to the modern mind the 
psychological reality of death. Here are the confessions of a religious suf- 
ferer whose cries of distress are painfully authentic to the consciousness of 
modern man. Rationalism is the enemy to be conquered, Humanism is not 
enough; science is at bottom an expression of man’s satanic arrogance. He 
seeks to penetrate below the surface of the intellect and listen to the voices 
that speak so compellingly from within. That is his test of Existentialism: 
spontaneous immediacy, the vital intuitions of his being, the “truths” that 
are subjective, inte nsely personal, felt rather than cognized. That is why 
he willingly accepts suffering as the price he must pay for the triumph of 
transcendence. Nothing but God would satisfy him, no one but God could 
save him, and yet what a God this is — sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
doubt, born of the agony of despair, conceived in the womb of death. It is 
the experience of confronting death that, in his case, is the generator of 
faith. Faced with this final, intolerable mystery, his reason capitulates; he 
accepts the paradox of the absurd and affirms the miracle of rebirth in the 
inferno of dread. 

In all this, of course, he went far beyond the boundaries of official Chri- 
tianity, the formularies of traditional religion. In fact, he denounced the 
Christianity that passed itself off as such in the world of his time. For him 
religion takes its rise and finds its justification in the experience of dread. 
It is when dread turns to despair that one must take the decisive plunge — 
and choose! The choice represents a leap, an annihiliation of time. Kierke- 
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gaard admirably illustrates how difficult it is to sustain faith without falling 
into heresy. One is reminded of the creed that Dostoevski formulated: “I am 
a child of this age, a child of unfaith and skepticism, and probably (indeed 
I know it) shall remain so to the end of my life. How dreadfully has it 
tormented (and torments me even now) — this longing for faith, which is 
stronger for the proofs I have against it... . If anyone could prove to me 
that Christ is outside the truth, and if the truth really did exclude Christ, 
I should prefer to stay with Christ and not with the truth.” Both Kierke- 
gaard and Dostoevski, in their struggle to affirm the reality of God, show 
cle: uly why the creative imagination cannot be made to follow prescriptive 
commandments and catechisms. That is why institutional religion finds 
the imagination so perversely intractable and therefore suspect. T & creative 
person: ality, heretical in its vision, cannot rest in any dogma. It must have 
no intermediaries between its vision and the reality it contemplates. 

The advent of romanticism made the poet painfully aware of the ambi- 
guities and contradictions in his own self. He did more than strip himself 
clean of all illusions; exploring, long before Sartre, the terrifying relationship 
between self and the universe, he discovered that his existence was not in the 
least necessary to nature. The world of matter, without a soul or indwell- 
ing purpose, cared not a whit for human destiny. But in rejecting spiritual 
tr: anscendence, the poet was forced into the void, and since then his career 
has been largely a desperate fight against nihilism. In its spiritual ferment, 
modern poetry represents a struggle between negation and the renewal of 
the religious que st. The poets had begun with a gesture of revolt. In hating 
God, in hammering home the last nail into the coffin of the God-concept, 
the romantic poets revealed their nostalgic but inverted religiosity. In their 
diabolical worship of evil, in their frantic eagerness to be dé umned, they be- 
trayed the extremity of their longing for the Absolute. Jacques Maritain, it 
Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, sees in this frenzied appeal of praca 
“an obscure, or reversed, longing for faith.” 

Hence the desperate resort to myth on the part of these poets in the hope 
of finding a respectable cultural surrogate for the lost God. But this process 
of compensation, as Maritain calls it, this search for the redemptive myth, 
was foredoomed to failure because it was based on a profound illusion. A 
myth is alive and real only when it is believed in, It is faith that quickens 
the myth; the myth that 1s z2vented to serve a speci: al compensatory purpose 
is a contradiction in terms. The will to believe in a myth, whatever its nature 
or name, is not enough to inspire and nourish the poet. If a new meta- 
physical faith is to infuse his work, he must give it complete faith; in short, 
it must become the basis of a new and all-inclusive religious affirmation. 
The man believes, then the poet creates. Once he believes, he discovers 
within himself the mysterious incentive to create the universe anew, with its 
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sun and stars, its earth and its satellites, its teeming humanity. Maritain’s 
point is simply that while metaphysical myths are needed, they cannot be 
furnished by poetry but must come from life itself, from the spiritual re- 
sources of the poet. 

The crucial question for the writer is how this religious consciousness, 
whatever its content, is to be related to his literary work. It is a question that 
can be answered only in aesthetic, not in theological terms. Just as there can 
be no science of poetry, so there can be no official religion designed to invig- 
orate poetry. Poetry is essentially a poetry of the earth, the celebration of 
the world’s body, frankly sensuous in its appeal. To love God with complete 
devotion means to shut out the distractions of time and matter and become 
ineffably one with pure divine essence. As Karl Shapiro states the opposition 
in Beyond Criticism: “Some poets, to be sure, are men of God and some 
men of God are poets, but, in general, churches are weak in esthetics and the 
glory of this life, while most religious poets, so-called, are weak in talent. . . 
The mystical is the opposite of the creative process. ...” The religious vision 
may furnish the basis for a heightened poetry, but it cannot afford to be 
circumscribed or exclusive. It cannot shut out of its confines the elements of 
the ugly, the horrible, the secular, the evil. The poet captures a moment of 
timeless reality, but he is concerned with art, not with God. His song springs 
from his sensibility, not from his fidelity to dogma or Kesenabateel truth. 
Hence art cannot be a surrogate for religion. It has much in common with 
religion but it is not in partnership with a particular school of theology. The 
artist must keep faith with his vision; that is his whole system of “morality.” 
To its making he must give all of his energy and devotion. It is T. S. Eliot 
who, in his Notes towards a Definition of Culture, has declared magisteri- 
ally: “To judge a work of art by artistic or religious standards, to judge a 
religion by religious or artistic standards should come in the end to the same 
thing; it is an end at which no individual can arrive.” 

T. S. Eliot, after his conversion to Anglo-Catholicism, rose above the 
destructive flux and follies of his age. His later poetry involves a rejection of 
the philosophy of humanitarianism, the cult of perfectibility, the doctrine of 
evolutionary progress. Rejecting all such optimistic illusions, Eliot bids 
man, a fallen creature, to recognize his earthly limitations and to seek for 
redemption through the available means of grace. Man must transcend his 
self-centered will, his devouring egotism. In East Coker, T. S. Eliot tells 
man how to face the inevitability of death: 


I said to my soul, be still, and let the dark come upon you 


Which shall be the darkness of God. 


But he captures and communicates the tension of the never-ending struggle 
for faith, the further union, the deeper communion, that is to be found 
“Through the dark cold and the empty desolation.” Man must abandon 
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desire, even the temptation to glory in his own martyrdom — a point that is 
dramatically presented i in Murder in the Cathedral. As if aware of the i insup- 
portable burden he is placing upon poetry in essaying to communicate the 
ineffable, the perception of truths not susceptible a logical formulation, 
Eliot confesses how words crack and sometimes break under the strain. All 
about him he beholds the unending drama of decay, the tragedy of change 
and corruption. The cycle completes itself and the cycle i is always the same. 
Life is a ritualistic repetition of an ageless formula: “Eating and drinking, 
Dung and death.” All this wearies him, the world with its mania for own- 
ing things, its mundane concerns, its trivialities. “The poetry,” he concludes, 
“does not matter.” His creative mission no longer satisfies him. The ulti- 
mate wisdom that man can possess is the wisdom of humility. Death covers 
all. Every moment is a time of death. In Four Quartets, Eliot declares that 
man must yield to “prayer, observance, discipline, thought and action.” 
You are not here to verify, 
Instruct yourself, or inform curiosity 


Or carry report. You are here to kneel 
Where prayer has been valid. 


In his criticism as in his poetry and plays, Eliot sounds the same note of 
concern with eternity. Hence he condemns contemporary literature as being 
on the whole degrading. It is corrupted by the sin of secularism, unaware 
and completely inc apable of understanding the meaning of “the primacy 
of the supernatural over the natural life.” In ‘ ‘Catholicism and the Inter- 
national Order,” he is explicit in his demand that Christendom be united 
and that humanity be considered always in relation to God. It is incumbent 
on every Catholic to aim at the conversion of the whole world to the true 
faith. What Eliot desires, in brief, is cultural unity in religion. What is 
more, he is convinced that religion can vitalize and fructify poetry. About a 
Catholic poet like Gerard Manley Hopkins he makes this revealing state- 
ment: “Hopkins has the dignity of the Church behind him, and is conse- 
quently in closer contact with reality.” Here Eliot definitely betrays his 
hand, in his insistence that tradition and orthodoxy must guide and inform 
the poet’s vision. Inspiration is therefore to be distrusted. The affirmation of 
the doctrine comes out clearly enough in his statement: “In an age of unset- 
tled beliefs and enfeebled tradition the man of letters, the poet, and the 
novelist, are in a situation dangerous for themselves and their readers. Tradi- 
tion by itself is not enough; it must be perpetually criticized and brought 
up to date under the supervision of what : call orthodoxy. ...” It is the use 
of the term “supervision,” as well as “orthodoxy,” that carries with it the 
repressive and repugnant demand for doctrinal conformity. 

Though there are no commonly accepted standards today on which the 
writer can rely, the religious classicists are grievously wrong in their clamor 
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for spiritual conformity. As D. S. Savage points out eloquently in his attack 
on T. S. Eliot in The Personal Principle, the religious classicist who seeks to 
unify society in the name of Christian orthodoxy replaces the commissar by 
the priest. As he declares: 


There is, indeed, little likelihood of a universal return to Orthodoxy, understood in the 
old, formal, conventional sense: no likelihood of a universal, traditional acceptance ol 
Catholic Christianity with its external authority. That old kind of external authority, 
symbolized by the Pope with his dreaded power of excommunication, is gone for ever. 
Christianity itself is etern: uly true, but Christianity will have to be positively re-created 
within the lives of individuals in terms of personal experience, and this means going 
forward into creative freedom... . 


The accent here is on the precious principle of creative freedom. Regardless 
of the religious outlook a writer embraces, Buddhism, Protestantism, Juda- 
ism, Cudhcliciem. he cannot, as a poet, sacrifice his creative autonomy to a 
set of orthodox doctrines. He must fight to discover his own truths, his own 
reality. It is not enough for him to acknowledge the externals of religion; 
he must undergo a spiritual crisis, a vivifying and transforming inner experi- 
ence. The religious experience must be creatively oniissilaned before it can 
emerge in his work. In the case of Eliot, the religious propagandist has 
supplanted the poet, with the result that his writing, however mystically 
illuminated, has become speculative, abstract, vague, full of generalized 
imagery. In replacing art with supernatural morality as the eandiond of 
value, Eliot has submitted to a law which is the negation of creative freedom. 
In poetry, it is the vision, the creative insight, not the religious ideology, 
that counts supremely. The poet must not seek to evade his creative responsi- 
bility by relying on the authority of some external system. 

How different is the religious experience that W. H. Auden has under- 
gone. Influenced by writers like Pascal, Kierkegaard, Rilke, Kafka, and 
Charles Williams, he projects the sense of cosmic fear, the guilt that infects 
the present cultural situation. But his faith is never rapturous, instinctive, 
unquestioning; it is always in the process of becoming. He records his 
adventures on the long rox 1d to faith. Men are unable to achieve the miracle 
of faith, yet there is the imperative need to believe. Auden has come a long 
way since the thirties when he preached a secular evangel compounded of 
Marxism and Freudianism. Now he maintains that one must do more than 
believe in original sin; one must also believe in Jesus Christ; otherwise 
Christianity is stripped of its essential content and meaning. One who be- 
lieves in original sin without believing in the miracle of the redemption, is 
using religion as an opiate. But religion in our time, if it is to be credible, 
must be invested with an existential aspect. The poets, though they have 
repudiated naturalism, remain the most skeptical of creatures. Unfortu- 
nately, as Auden realizes, a purely existential attitude cannot be Christian. 
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Only a madman, Auden declares, could seriously adopt atheist Existential- 
ism. The logical outcome of such an Existentialist system 1s suicide. 

The unsettled condition of the world, the frightening threat of another 
world war, the bankruptcy of the Marxist eschatological vision, the revolu- 
tionary changes that have taken place in the scientific outlook, the splitting 
of the atom and the manufacture and use of atomic bombs, have been in 
part responsible for the present reversion to religion on the part of a number 
of intellectuals. Unable to reconcile themselves to the scientific picture of 
a world in which spiritual values are extruded as irrelevant and invalid, a 
number of contemporary writers, as is indicated in the symposium, Religion 
and the Intellectuals, originally published by the Partisan Review, reject a 
naturalism that would compel them to fashion their own gods. Though 
they turn to religion for reassurance, they cannot cancel out the preceding 
centuries of viainail inquiry and skeptic: al criticism. Consequently, their 
religious belief is largely a matter of willed conversion, a deliberately intel- 
lectual assent for the most part, not something spontaneously experienced 
and organically felt. Despite all their desperate efforts to believe, they are 
infected with the plague of skepticism. They cannot drop their ironic reser- 

vations, their awareness of relativism in the naturalistic flux, without laying 
themselves open to the charge of harboring superstitution and succumbing 
to mysticism. And if they lapse into dogma, they have betrayed their creative 
responsibility. They produce theology, not literature. Many of the intellectu- 
als who have gone over to religion are actually incapable of the miracle of 
faith. For all their protestations of desire, they cannot believe in the reality 
of the supernatural. Their “conversion” has not significantly affected the 
quality of their creative contribution. At heart they are still, with but few 
exceptions, members of their disbelieving generation. James Agee, for 
example, perceiving the inevitable triumph of totalitarianism in the future, 
voices the frail hope that religion may serve as a line of defence to preserve 
the precious virtues of individualism: personal integrity, the possibility of 
growth, a true sense of community. As for himself, however, he confesses 
that he veers “between belief in God, non-belief, and a kind of neutrality.” 

This tension between belief and nonbelief, affirmation and negation, 
cannot be eliminated, but if religion be interpreted as man’s search for 
ultimate meaning, then even the metaphy sical rebel in our age, despite his 
perverse lack of orthodoxy, is “religious,” for he protests against a universe 
and a type of life that he finds intolerable. He rebels, however confusedly, 
in behalf of a dream of order, a higher value. It is because he hates the reign 
of injustice on earth that he wants to remake the world. As Albert Camus 
states the dilemma of our age in The Rebel: “Metaphysical rebellion is the 
justified claim of a desire for unity against the suffering of life and death — 
in that it protests against the incompleteness of human life, expressed by 
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death, and its dispersion, expressed by evil. ... The metaphysical rebel is, 
therefore, certainly not an atheist, as one might think him, but inevitably 
he is a blasphemer. He simply blasphemes, primarily i in the name of order, 
by denouncing God as the origin of death and as the supreme disillusion- 
ment.” There is the contradiction that confounds the heart of the con- 
temporary blasphemer: he acknowledges the existence of God even as he 
curses Him. He pulls God from His throne and forces Him into the stream 
of history. But even if God existed, He would be useless, for men could 
not believe in Him. By overthrowing God, the rebel must assume responsi- 
bility for creating order and justice in the world. In order to justify his act 
of deicide, he wshers i the bloody and distastrous reign of man. Thus 
emerges the crucial problem of the age: without God, what system of moral- 
ity can man devise? On what ee ee will he base his conduct? In the 
name of what ideal is he to act? Nietzsche, who denied everything, does 
not draw back from any of the damning implications of nihilism. He 
denied, as Camus points out, the very foundation of faith, namely, the belief 
in life. Nietzsche declared that one can live, believing in nothing, if one is 
prepared to accept and act on the final consequences a nihilism. 

Here then is the high priest of negation, stripping off all the veils of 
illusion, shattering all the ideals that hide the death of God. There is no 
need for God. The dream of heaven, the hope of everlasting life, the cate- 
gorical absolute — these fictions must be resolutely abandoned. Nietzsche 
courageously states the problem: Can one live, believing i in nothing? That 
is the question which bedevils the mind of contemporary man. If “nothing 
is true, then nihilism comes into its own, and man finds that he is utterly 
alone in the universe. If there is no supernatural power, then man must 
create his own law of life or go mad. Henceforth he must hold himself 
responsible for everything that takes place. It is then he perceives the de- 
moralizing truth of his condition on earth: his cosmic alienation. If God 
does not exist, if nothing is true, if there is no purpose in existence, then 
everything is permitted. 

It is this state of anarchy that has driven a number of writers to rebel 
in the name of a higher religious principle, a moral law. Man cannot sur- 
render abjectly to the dominion of blind chance. If he does so, then he 
denies the possibility of judgment, he has no light to see by, and everything 
stands horribly confounded. How can he go on living in a world that is 
lawless? The religious writer sees the multiple dangers that today beset 
mankind, the various kinds of temptation that beleaguer the soul, the tri- 
umph of technological and political power untempered by a consciousness 
of human limitations, the ascend: incy of the scientific temper that disregards 
the spiritual needs of man. U nfortunately, some of these writers, in their 
alarm at the sick condition of the world, demand an orthodoxy that is diff- 
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cult to impose and for many impossible to attain. Though the return to 
religion represents a significant and vital movement in our time, the writer 
must finally come to the sober conclusion that the quest for faith, the craving 
for spiritual integrity, will not and cannot take place under the auspices of 
a single Church. 

The modern writer who believes, whatever his doctrinaire persuasion, 1s 
bound to be “impure,” tainted with doubt, wounded by the knife of skepti- 
cism. The emergence of Existentialism and the theology of crisis is sympto- 
matic of a profoundly changed spiritual orientation. Religi ous writers are 
today impelled by a tense realization that the fabric of Western civilization is 
falling apart; the center cannot hold. If the coll: apse is to be prevented, it 
must be by a prodigious and concerted moral effort. The religious writers 
are seeking to develop a sense of moral responsibility and to formulate a 
faith that will lead them out of the contemporary ws asteland of denial and 
despair. The dialectics of nothingness is giving b irth to the craving for the 
religious vision, but the religious affirmation, in literature, must be made 
in the spirit of creative rt aS The religious writer will inevitably share 
the doubts that surround the act of faith and yet be able to affirm his beliefs 
despite them. In ultimate issues of this kind, he knows that he can receive 
no guarantee of empirical truth. He clings to his belief despite all the evi- 
dence reason can muster to prove that God does not exist. Paul Tillich ends 
his book, The Courage to Be, on this poignant and profoundly paradoxical 
statement: “The courage to be is rooted in the God who appears when God 
has disappeared in the anxiety of doubt.” 

The writer, however, no matter what he believes, cannot be spared the 
duty of facing the ordeal of reality in all its refractory mysteriousness. A 
man who divs not believe, at least in himself and his work to begin with, 
is not really alive and cannot be productive. If he does not believe in the 
reality of his own being, then he can have no organic relationship to life. 
He clings to biological existence, but he is always on the outside, a detached, 
bewildered spectator, a shadow in a phantasmagoric dance of shadows. 
As long as he remains uncommitted, not dedicated to an ideal that tran- 
scends the finite self, he cannot be truly creative. Even if he has the defiant 
energy to articulate the torment of his absence of faith, the best he can do 
is to utter a series of hysterical negations. How can nothingness find a voice? 
But as soon as he knows that he serves a purpose that outlives his limited 
existence, then life takes on meaning. Out of chaos he shapes a cosmos. He 
has found the vital symbol that will unify his life on earth. Literature in this 
sense springs from a comprehensive “religious” orientation, but it is a per- 
spective that goes beyond any single creed. 

The literature of theology is one thing, but literature that is “religious” in 
spirit is something entirely different. A Catholic or Protestant theologian is 
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committed in advance to a fixed, traditional body of doctrine. The writer, 
however, cannot hope to shadow forth the truth of reality by imprisoning it 
within some institutional dogma. He must communicate the whole of 
experience in all its baffling complexity, its irreducible contradictions and 
irrationalities, its ugliness as well as its grandeur, its boredom and evil as 
well as its beauty and holiness. He must reveal the doubt as well as the faith 
in the arena of his mind. The whole mind is active in the creative process: 
the passional self, the instincts, the unconscious; and the writer, though he 
obviously selects his material in accordance with his philosophy of life, can- 
not afford to impose a pattern that is restrictive in its effect. He cannot 
honestly leave out those elements in life and in his own personality which 
war against the faith and militate against his belief in God. 

Whatever the faith which the writer finally embraces, literature must 
project the conflict that is at the heart of all life, the struggle between dark- 
ness and light, good and evil, purposelessness and purpose, affirmation and 
denial, the sacred and the profane, flesh and spirit, death and the hunger 
for immortality, God and nothingness. When the writer remains faithful 
to his calling, he will inevitably give expression to this enigmatic aspect of 
being. The religious consciousness is never a settled thing, something estab- 
lished with finality, never to be questioned or assailed. It is perpetually in a 
state of crisis. The literature of our time must therefore reflect this crisis: 
the anxiety, the search, the metaphysical despair, the nihilism, as well as the 
counterpointing cry of affirmation and the triumphant discovery of faith. 








LITERATURE, ANXIETY, AND NORMS 


Russell Kirk 


NXIETY means distress of mind produced by prolonged apprehen- 
sion of impending disaster. In our century, the dominant schools of 
psychology have arrogated the word as a term of pathology; and 

when many psychologists employ it, they imply that anxiety is apprehension 
without real cause: that is, a dread purely subjective, conjured up by the 
sufferer’s mental sickness. 

Now the clinical psychologists have no just claim to a hegemony over 
the word “anxiety”; and so Mr. William Arrowsmith, in his essay “Litera- 
ture and the Uses of Anxiety,” published in the autumn, 1956, number of 
Western Humanities Review, has done us a service by suggesting that anxi- 
iety does indeed have its uses. A man may be anxious with thorough justif- 
cation; and if the mood of anxiety has been strong in the literature of our 
century, surely there seems to be reason for this p yhenomenon in the disorder 
of personality and society so easily discerned in our time of troubles. More- 
over, Mr. Arrowsmith’s caution against “the attractiveness of desperation, 
an infatuation with anxiety for anxiety’s sake, a love of impotence, a willing 
immersion in the bolge of self-pity, is a healthy work of criticism. Yet | 
think I have something to add to Mr. Arrow smith’s analysis. 

In one of my bonks. A Program for Conservatives, | touched upon some 
aspects of the problem of anxiety in modern society. Having mentioned in 
his text the “pure-Anxiety-men,” persons so obsessed with Terror that they 
refused to accept “empirical evidence” to the contrary, Mr. Arrowsmith 
added in a footnote some observations on the radical contributors to Partisan 
Review and Dissent as representatives of this state of mind, and then con- 
cluded, that the “neo-conservatives” also suffer from this malady: “Thus 
the writings of Russell Kirk (e.g., The Conservative Tradition) are clearly 
programmatic, and yet persistently refuse to negotiate with practical political 
realities. The disparity appears to me to be a rich source of Anxiety.” 

It is possible that if Mr. Arrowsmith had a nearer acquaintance with my 
writings, he might alter his estimate of the alleged disparity. I am not the 
author of a book called The Conservative Tradition: that is a book by a 
Cambridge don, Mr. R. J. White. Perhaps Mr. Arrowsmith refers to my 
own best-known work, The Conservative Mind. Had he found opportunity 
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to look into this book of mine, however, I doubt if he would have written of 
it as “clearly programmatic.” The Conservative Mind is a study in the his- 
tory of ideas, a work of survey and criticism; to have included in it a pro- 
gram for present and future conservatives would have been quite inappropri- 
ate. It is true that I am in favor of certain conservative principles, much as 
Lecky, in his History of European Morals, does not deny that he is in favor 
of a reasonable morality, or as Bury, in his History of the Idea of Progress, 
does not deny that he is in favor of reasonable progress. But from sympathy 
with an intellectual and social movement to the promulgation of a program 
is a vast step, often inadvisable in a work of historical scholarship. 
Conceivably, however, Mr. Arrowsmith refers to my book 4 Program 
for Conservatives, recently republished as a Gateway paperback, abridged 
and revised, under the title Prospects for Conservatives. If so, he judges it by 
reviews, rather than by attentive examination. In the first chapter, “T he 
Gorgon’s Head,” I happen to touch upon the matter of modern anxiety. 
Perhaps I may be pardoned for quoting here a few sentences from my own 
works: 
A professor of chemistry, to whom I had been describing some very real and immediate 
symptoms of social decay — the increase in the rate of crime, the debauchery of chil 
dren’s minds, the collapse of law and order in a great part of the world — inquired, 
complacently, “But isn’t all this just anxiety?” Such beings almost disprove Aristotle's 
contention that man is a rational creature. The man who was thrust into a gas-oven 
at Belsen was not suffering simply from a psychological condition of anxiety; the man 
who is knocked on the head in some dark street of Chicago will not be helped much 
by his psychiatrist. Nothing but direct and painful personal experience can convince 
liberals of this stamp that Sin is a literal statement of fact. The conservatives are 


doing what they can to spare the liberals that rude awakening. But the best way to 
avert danger is to meet it intrepidly. 


I do not think I have been less aware of the uses and dangers of anxiety 
than has Mr. Arrowsmith; nor do I believe that to enunciate the general 
principles of conservative thought is to increase the dangers from anxiety. 
Mr. Arrowsmith’s suggestion that conservatives ought to offer in their books 
of history or theory a concrete program for existential action seems to me 
to reflect some political naiveté. If a conservative scholar believed that he 
could crowd into some three hundred pages a plan of action which would 
solve most of the ills to which modern flesh is heir, he would be not a con- 
servative, but an ideologue. He would be James Mill writing laws for India 
from his London study. The alleviation of our present discontents must be 
the work of many minds, laboring separately; the varieties of human prob- 
lems are almost infinite, and, though governed by certain general principles, 
ordinarily must be considered in their particular circumstances; and the 
application of principles must be tempered by prudence. It is true that a 
scholar may now and then turn his attention to especial problems of existing 
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society, and I have done so on occasion; therefore I am somewhat amused 
to find myself reproached by Mr. Arrowsmith for not dealing with particu- 
lars and reproached by Mr. Peter Viereck for venturing to deal with par- 
ticulars. 

But this is to digress, perhaps; my only immediate concern is to suggest 
that I agree with Mr. Arrowsmith’s general diagnosis, rather than serve as 
its ithustration. Both Mr. Arrowsmith and I know that there is objective 
justification for the existence of anxiety in our age. Mr. Arrowsmith ex- 
presses better than I have done the necessity for curbing this anxiety by 
prudence and by frank recognition of anxiety’s causes and by literary cathar- 
sis. I do not think that I happen to be an “absolutist of Anxiety”: : but Iam 
convinced that much anxiety is no illusion. “What do you call it,” Mr. 
Arrowsmith’s friend asks, “when you think people are persecuting you, and 
they really are?” This persecution actually may be conducted by the psy- 
chiatrists themselves, some of those gentlemen being wilfully blind to the 
parable of the mote and the beam; just such a situation is the theme of Mr. 
Geoffrey Wagner’s recent impressive novel, The Dispossessed. For anxiety 
is produced by disorder: disorder in private existence, and disorder in social 
existence. If the disorder which afflicts the anxious man is purely illusory, 
the product of his sick fancy, then anxiety falls within the realm of pathol- 
ogy; but if the disorder, internal and external, which the anxious man ex- 
periences is the product of a real moral and social confusion of his time, 
then the cure for anxiety lies not in psychiatric and physiological treatment, 
but in a stern endeavor to lessen this real disorder — an endeavor best light- 
ened occasionally, as Mr. Arrowsmith suggests, by letting cheerfulness break 
in. 

A condition of anxiety brought on by a demonstrably real decay of order 
can be alleviated only by a restoration of order — or, at least, by satisfying 
work toward such a restoration of order, both the order of character and the 
order of politics. Anxiety results from the collapse of norms, enduring 
standards of private conduct and public justice. Before anxiety can be dissi- 
pated, norms must be recognized and defended. It is not necessary to the 
dispelling of anxiety that the norms be triumphant in society at large ; no 
society ever has been fully obedient to norms. But it is necessary, I think, 
that the sufferer from anxiety become aware of the reality of norms, and 
that he do something to signify his obedience to those norms, at least in his 
own inner life, “a he can be relieved from his affliction in any degree. 
Anxiety swells on fecklessness, impotence, frustration; it recedes w hen obedi- 
ence to norms restores purpose to a man’s existence. 

At this point I begin to find Mr. Arrowsmith’s essay insufficient. Praising 
Mr. David Riesman for reminding “the intellectual of his dignity and his 
responsibilities as much as of his alienation,” Mr. Arrowsmith moves in the 
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right direction. (He might find that I take the same tack in my essay “The 
American Scholar and the American Intellectual,” in Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice.) Mr. Riesman has done good by helping to restore among us a 
consciousness of the necessity for prudence. But what Mr. Riesman has not 
done — and what Mr. Arrowsmith does not suggest must be done — is to 
recognize any norms by which the intellectual’s dignity and responsibility 
may be determined. Mr. Riesman’s concept of “the autonomous man,” 
indeed, and his hostility to many traditional concepts of morality and duty, 
actually are working to diminish that obedience to norms from which order 
comes; and withon order, inner and outer, anxiety triumphs over purpose- 
ful resistance to Terror. 

And when Mr. Arrowsmith recommends the act of writing as an act of 
order, again he moves in the right direction, but he does not proceed far 
enough to be of much assistance to the Anxious Man. Successful writing, 
even of a nihilistic tendency, often will fulfill the function of catharsis for 
its author; but that catharsis cannot extend to other persons, nor long suffice 
the writer himself, unless the ideas behind the writing are influenced by a 
sound understanding of the principles of order — that is, by a recognition 
of norms. For even a writer of the highest genius cannot make unto himself 
an image, and, in defiance of the Decalogue, worship it: not if he hopes to 
diminish anxiety. If, as Mr. R. P. Blackmur argues, “the whole job of culture 
has been dumped on the artist’s hands,” then devouring anxiety will be our 
taskmaster so long as our civilization endures, since art, per se, cannot 
establish norms. Art can express norms; it can defend them; it can reinvig- 
orate them; but it cannot substitute for them. Virgil, cited by Mr. Arrow- 
smith as the artist-creator of culture, did not invent norms; he only burnished 
up certain ancient norms and gave them renewed meaning. The union of 
art with philosophy and theology and tradition can do much to restore 
order, but art isolated is art oppressed by anxiety. 

Augie March, soliloquizing, is Mr. Arrowsmith’s model for the artist 
as restorer of order; but I confess to a taste for Hamlet soliloquizing. When 
the time is out of joint, a mere relaxation of seriousness will do little enough 
to relieve anxiety. The man put to set the time right may let cheerfulness 
break in, now and again; yet he does not slip into the error that occasional 
cheerfulness is an enduring palliative. No one ever sets the time wholly 
aright, so far as the state of society is concerned; yet by recognizing an inner 
order, norms governing the conduct of the moral life, a man may share 
with the Suffering Servant that release from anxiety which is the reward of 
Christian resignation. Self-mockery is a poor thing, unless it is true humil- 
ity; self- knowledge i is a better way to peace. Mr. Arrowsmith’s friend at 
Harvard, afflicted by many little anxieties, sought to free himself by the 
purgation of literary artistry (in a small way) and self-mockery. What were 
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his anxieties? “His thesis was going badly; one child had mumps; his wife 
had cystitis; he had no job; he had just seen McCarthy on TV; Christian 
humanism was coming to Harvard, etc., etc., etc.” There scarcely could be 
a better illustration than this of how anxiety is produced by the lack of 
norms, by a disorder and disharmony which confounds trifles with profun- 
dities. Cystitis, unemployment, Senator McCarthy, and Christian humanism 
are lumped together as equal miseries. And in that Christian humanism 
equated with cystitis, it is altogether possible, lie the norms which could 
restore nobility to letters and order to a sea of troubles. 

Dante knew all the woes to which humanity is heir; and he seldom let 
cheerfulness break in. Yet Dante was not an Anxious Man, though he lived 
in an age of violent disorder. He knew that the principles of order abide, 
and that justice is more than human, and that art is the servant of enduring 
standards. His vision of eternal happiness and eternal torment was not a 
vision of disorder; it was governed by norms; and in the certitude of those 
standards, all his mundane sorrows found their remedy. He faced Terror 
unflinchingly, and his great achievement was not simply artistic mastery, 
nor yet remedy of the immediate distresses of his century, but rather the 
burning renewal of certain ancient moral insights, which he bequeathed 
as a legacy beyond price to the troubled souls that were to succeed him in 
time. It is thus the consummate literary artist fights his battle against obses- 
sive anxiety. 

And it was thus that the Hebrew Prophets fought the battle in their 
centuries. Mr. Eric Voegelin, in his new book Israel and Revelation, presents 
us with the most penetrating examination of ancient moral and social dis- 
order yet undertaken. The problem of justifiable anxiety, however conspicu- 
ous in our twentieth century, runs straight back to the ‘earliest civilizations, 
and appears to be bound up inescapably with the constitution of human 
nature. The Egyptian Dialogue on Suicide of 2000 B.C., in which a man 
disputes with his own soul concerning remedies for the terrror of life in an 
age spiritually and socially Meuidined. is quite as civilized as Mr. Arrow- 
smith’s essay, and possibly somewhat more profound; it raises the same 
questions, but its answer goes to the heart of the matter. The Hebrew 
Prophets, in their time, were anxious men, in the sense that they were 
oppressed by the disorder in which they found themselves, and could offer 
no satisfactory practical remedies w hich would satisfy the exigencies of the 
kingdom of Judah. Isaiah and Jeremiah h: ad the marks of Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
“absolutists of Anxiety.” “Point by point,’ Mr. Arrowsmith says, “he chal- 
lenges the right of society to judge him, and experiences in alienation the 
cost of the challenge, but also the exhilaration of his own imagined courage 
and his sense of lonely self-righteousness. With complete rigor, he pursues 
his salvation by emphasizing his desperation.” So it was with Isaiah and 
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Jeremiah; and so it was with Socrates. But Isaiah and Jeremiah and Socrates 
happened to be right, and their societies happened to be wrong. If there are 
no norms, no enduring standards of righteousness, then “adjustment” be- 
comes the mark of sanity, and the prophets become Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
“absolutists of Anxiety.” And it is not by struggling “to alter the world we 
see,” as Mr. Arrowsmith thinks, that prudent reformers are distinguished 
from anxious fanatics. The endeavors of Isaiah and Jeremiah and Socrates 
did not alter in the least the world they saw. What the prophets and the 
philosophers accomplished was the ordering of the soul, which in the long 
run also establishes some order in society. 

Finally, so far as anxiety is bound up with the stress and tension essential 
to human nature, anxiety never can be abolished; and if it could, great 
literature would be written no longer. For a body that has ceased to react 
is a corpse, and a writer who has ceased to dread disorder is a vegetable. 
Anxiety in the artist is one of the products of that contradiction w hich lies 
at the heart of human life —a contradiction which even the melioristic 
liberal mind, long dominant among us, now is beginning to recognize. Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee writes in An Historian’s Approach to Religion, “This inner 
contradiction means that ordinary life is a tension for which another name 
is Suffering.” We are not constituted for perfect happiness; we are meant to 
struggle; we are Suffering Servants. The world always is full of genuine 
reasons for serious anxiety among thinking men. Our hope, and the mission 
of the man of letters, is not to sweep away that anxiety — for such an aspira- 
tion would be a Gnostic illusion — but to keep anxiety from usurping the 
whole of life. Only when the writer perceives the norms that regulate inner 
and outer order is he armed to contend against anxiety as an obsession. If 
no transcendent vision directs them, “skills of proportion and loving self- 
mockery” are weapons that snap in the hand. 








A PROFESSOR VISITS THE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 


Edward L. Hart 


HEN AN English professor leaves his books for a month to look 

at the inside of a big business corporation, he Presumably raises at 

least one question: Who i is looking at whom? Historically speak- 
ing, the business executive is supposed to look at the professor with a thinly- 
disguised disdain for his impracticality, tolerating him only because nobody 
pays enough attention to his hare-brained ideas to be hurt by them. For his 
part, the professor is supposed to bang shut the windows of his ivory tower 
to keep out the din of the market place, pronouncing anathema against the 
soulless philistines. 

With variations these two attitudes go back at least to the beginning of 
the industrial revolution; I suspect that they go back to the beginning of 
man, or at least to the time when one man had the capacity to sit and think 
about the work he saw another man doing. Which one was the humanist 
and which the industrialist depended upon which, at that particular mo- 
ment, happened to be working and which watching, because basically these 
two points of view are those of the doer and the thinker. It was Matthew 
Arnold who pointed out that the complete man is the one who possesses in 
balance the qualities of the doer and the thinker. Achieving that balance in 
the modern business world is mostly what this paper is about. 

When I was awarded a Foundation for Economic Education fellowship 
for a four-week study of the Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph 

Company, I’m not sure exactly what I expected to find. I am sure I did not 
expect to find an extreme dichotomy of attitudes, a complete cleavage between 
the world of action and the world of thought and feeling. Although skepti- 

cal of “progress” I am not a complete unbeliever in it and I expected that 
some changes in attitude had taken place. At the same time, I do not believe 
that I had come near to anticipating the vigorousness of the attempt of 
business to assimilate the values of the humanistic disciplines. It was the 
scale of this attempt that surprised me. I expected some lip service but not 
a genuine, all-out pursuit. Some of the humanistic program of business will 
probably be misguided; some of it may be an outright failure. To me, how- 
ever, the important fact is the faith of business management in the sort of 
thing I spend my time teaching at my university. 
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Before continuing with my conclusions, however, I should lay a founda- 
tion for them by stating that they are not necessarily the conclusions the 
company expected me to draw. The Foundation for Economic Education 
takes applications from professors from any area of learning and acts as a 
clearinghouse for companies wishing to grant fellowships. In the summer 
of 1956 there were three of us at the telephone headquarters at Denver: a 
professor of business statistics from the University of Colorado, a professor of 
political science from Denver University, and a professor of English from 
Brigham Young University. There was obviously here a diversity of interests 
that no single attempt at making an impression could have appealed to. 

And it is a matter of simple honesty to say that there was no attempt of 
any kind to make an impression. We observed employees of all ranks per- 
forming their normal duties. We went with a line crew to install new cable 
and got down in a manhole with a cable splicer. We followed an order for 
a new telephone, given to one of the girl service representatives, followed it 
through all the paper processing till it came out as a teletype order to the 
plant department, and then we followed a lineman out to the house and 
watched him install the phone. We spent four weeks looking at the multi- 
farious operations of a large and complex corporation and had at least some 
introduction to all its departments: accounting, commercial, plant, traffic, 
engineering. We talked with frame boys, training supervisors, president and 
vice-presidents, and even sat in as observers on a “cabinet meeting” of the 
type held every Monday morning by the president and highest level officials 
of the company. We were told that as a public utility under strict regulation 
of federal and state communication commissions, the telephone company 
has no secrets. Certainly nothing that we asked about was kept from us. 

It is against this background, then, that my observations have to be made. 
Unfortunately I did not understand all I saw. If I were an engineer or a 
physicist I could have written about microwave transmission or the super- 
imposition of carrier equipment on existing lines; or if I were a statistician 
I could have written about population growth trends in the mountain states. 
But since I am not an engineer, a physicist, nor a statistician, nor anything 
else of technical concern to the business world, I must confine myself more 
or less to a subject that does concern me: the interest of business in the 
humanities. 

On the day that I arrived in Denver, the president of the company began 
a two-week course in American democracy at the Aspen Institute for Hu- 
manistic Studies. The vice-presidents of operations and of personnel were 
scheduled to take the same course on the president’s return. The reading 
they were to do included excerpts from Aristotle, Plato, Locke, Thoreau, 
Adams, Jefferson, Henry George, and the Communist Manifesto. At the 
same time, from lower levels of administration, the company was supporting 
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a similar program for employees at a number of universities. Four men were 
being kept at Williams College while studying a program covering these 
main areas: (1) History of the westward movement, (2) American political 
thought and con: stitutional law, (3) Social and economic history, (4) Amer- 
ican art and literature, and (5) From isolation to international cooperation. 
Five other employees were taking a similar course at Dartmouth, and still 
two more were at the University of Pennsylvania. In the near future an 
additional two were to go to Pennsylvania, and two were scheduled to go 
to Swarthmore, where the theme would be “The individual in his society: 
dilemma of civilized man,” a course to last fourteen weeks. And the com- 
pany is constantly participating in shorter educational projects too numerous 
to mention, such as the group development program conducted by the 
University of Utah at Brighton and the YMCA course in human relations, 
religion in business, at Estes Park. 

All of these projects mentioned so far are in addition to the program 
the company conducts for its employees, in itself an extensive plan. There is, 
first of all, the Asbury Park program, entirely for telephone people. The 
participants read about and discuss politics, economics, and other subjects, 
and meet in small groups to study case materials and write reports. Then, 
for administrators clear to the lowest level of man: i.gement, the company has 
a series of study programs (entirely apart from sacha training programs) 
designed to make the employee a more complete human being. 

From this evidence, it seems fair to conclude that the telephone company 
is interested that its employees have a background in the humanities. Per- 
haps this is the only valid conclusion; we cannot take the next step and say: 

“They are interested in humanistic values; therefore they have them.” There 
is always the possibility of mistaking the shadow for the substance. The 
mere act of participating in a course of study does not guarantee that the 
values will be transmitted to the participants. Surely a person who has been 
teaching “courses” in the colleges already knows this. And here I think is 
one possible danger, the possibility that business will put too much faith 
in courses. I should much rather they placed their faith in the product, the 
humanistic values themselves, than in any vehicle for transmitting them. But 
this is a danger that businesses and colleges and the whole American public 
face together. Yet I believe that the courses are effective, as effective as a col- 
lege course can be in relation to its content; and in addition I think there is 
another positive reason for continuing the kind of program the telephone 
company is engaged in: the very interest of the company provides an atmos- 
phere which encourages the employee to study by himself in the humanities. 
The attitude of the company can make a great deal of difference in creating 
the proper climate for learning, and in the end this may be the most impor- 
tant side of the whole program. 5 
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But why should the telephone company, or any other company, be inter- 
ested in the humanities? Isn’t it enough that a company should know its job 
and do it? Time has answered “no” to this question. Even on the most 
selfish level, business has discovered that it cannot run without an under- 
standing of people. And understanding people is the special business of 
history, psychology, politics, economics, literature, and the rest of the human- 
ities. In the beginning, when business discovered that it had to turn to 
the humanities, it tried to maintain its practical pose by taking only applied 
phases of subjects, such as industrial sociology, business psychology, and 
business English. But the superficial approach yielded only superficial 
results. The main problem of the deep adjustment of the human being 
awaited the deep study. Business, or the telephone company at least, has 
now learned that it is just not possible for a man to be a good administrator 
without having a breadth of understanding about human beings. 

These are things which I have always accepted, I suppose, in my role as 
teacher. It was only natural, therefore, that I should have spent a good deal 
of my time at the telephone company looking for objective justification for 
my position; and my observation was rewarded. It pleased me to discover, 
for instance, that the head of the huge Colorado-Wyoming accounting office 
is a psychology major from Stanford University, and according to his col- 
leagues has probably never had a course of accounting in his life. “I’m not 
even sure he can add,” one of his friends said, “but he doesn’t need to. The 
IBM machines take care of that.” I was equally pleased to learn that about 
one-third of the college graduates in the employ of the company have liberal 
arts backgrounds. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the people I am talking 
about, the employees with the liberal arts background, have just drifted into 
supervisory jobs. The fact is, of course, that they have come up from the 
ranks in direct competition with other employees and with no special advan- 
tage. They have been linemen or worked on the frames or in the accounting 
office and gone on to be foremen of line crews and managers of small-town 
offices. And by that time many of them have had experience in a number of 
departments. There seems to be a good deal of cross-pollination that takes 
place in the company, and it is the exception rather than the rule to find 
an executive who has come up entirely in one department. And it is an 
exception hardly to be found, if to be found at all, to discover an employee 
taken in at any level much above the bottom. I have seldom seen people 
more devoted to their jobs and to their company than these people are. They 
work for a public utility and do a job that they know is providing an honest 
and essential service; they are proud of this and give themselves to their 
jobs. In one way this devotion is a tremendous asset to the company; but 
in another it is a great danger: when a man has lived his work until the age 
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of 65 and then must retire, there is a chance that his life may seem to come 
to an end too. Here again is where the liberal arts background must enter 
the picture. In a very farsighted program, one advanced far beyond the 
usual in business today, the telephone company attempts to begin preparing 
an employee for retirement the day it hires him. At least a part of that 
preparation is encouraging him to develop outside interests. Nowhere can 
we escape the concept of the complete development of the complete man. 
The employee’s usefulness to the company cannot go much beyond his use- 
fulness to himself, if it can go that far. So the whole structure must stand 
on the human being’s sense of dignity and accomplishment. 

What a company can do, in other words, bears a strong relationship to 
what people want to do. And it is nothing new to say that administrators 
have made mistakes by not knowing what the employees were really after. 
In case of any difficulty, the first assumption is usually that the employee 
wants more money. W hat he really wants is fulfillment as a human ied 
sometimes that takes money and sometimes it takes something else. A super- 
visor may think that good wages and job security are the two points of major 
interest to an employee. The employee himself may think that appreciation 
of his work is more important than either. Here is a specific example of 
how a mistake may be made about what an employee wants. At one time 
the Denver office of the telephone company had difficulty finding long 
distance switchboard operators who would work evenings. Raising the pay 
did not solve the problem. Eventually the company found that what the 
girls wanted was not a higher rate per hour but more time off. They were 
given eight hours’ pay for six hours’ work, with only a slightly higher pay 
differential, and the problem was solved. There is one more example to 
illustrate the point I am making. A clerk gets paid less than a switchboard 
operator, but a clerk may have a desk of her own ina place where people 
coming into the office may see her. She also has greater freedom of move- 
ment. "When a clerk’s job becomes vacant many switchboard operators are 
willing to take a cut in wages for what appears to be a more desirable job. 

The existence of this kind of human problem makes it quite apparent 
that the supervisor must have some knowledge of people. I think this is 
especially true of the telephone company, whose personnel problems are 
handled, for the most part, directly by the work supervisor. The work 
supervisor can be expected to know his people better than would an outsider 
from a detached personnel department. The amalgamation of the two func- 
tions in one man simply demonstrates one more basically humanistic con- 
cept: that you cannot make a distinction between the w orker and his work. 

I do not expect that overnight the main concern of business is going to 
be, not the conduct of its business, but the welfare, growth, and fulfillment 
of its employees. I do not expect this and I don’t think I really want it. 
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I am enough of a philistine that I want, when I dial a number on the tele- 
phone, to get the number I’m calling and not the kind of blurred sounds in 
the distance that were heard by the hero of Franz Kafka’s Castle every time 
he picked up the receiver. From what I've seen of the inside of the telephone 
company I expect that I’m going to continue to get my number when I dial. 
I have seen the near-perfect indexes of performance that ev ery department 
tries to live up to in competition with every other office in the mountain 
states area and with every other company belonging to the Bell System. | 
know that effort means better service. I’ve seen some of the new electronic 
equipment in use in microwave transmission. I didn’t understand it, but 
I’m happy to have it there. 

But while I was cheered, and somewhat awed, by all the technical ad- 
vances of our age, I was even more cheered to discover that the human being 
has not been forgotten. I shall leave it to others to say whether the telephone 
company got anything worthwhile from me; but from the telephone com- 
pany I gota renewed faith in the humanities that I spend my time teaching. 
I think most of us in the humanities tend to sell ourselves short. I think | 
have learned what I could not see quite so clearly before, the value of a train- 
ing in humanities to my students: not necessarily so that they can get execu- 
tive jobs in business, but so that they will be more complete human beings 
wherever they are. And I cannot help thinking that the telephone company 
will benefit from this too. 
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THE GREAT DEBUNK: POLITICAL SATIRE ONSTAGE 


PouiticaL saTIRE is one of the most ephemeral forms of drama. The fact that 
one finds relatively little of it in the annals of theatre suggests two possible 
conclusions: (1) satire in extant plays may not be discernible because time 
has concealed the object of ridicule; or (2) political satire on the stage is 
possible under such limited conditions that few periods have existed in 
which the genre has been able to appear. 

The first conclusion is valid only to a point because satirical writing has 
a tone of its own which one may recognize without being aware of the 
object’s identity. 

Consideration of the second suggests that for political satire to be written 
and produced in the theatre, the following factors must be present in any 
society: (1) Freedom to the extent that the governing authority permits or 
cannot prevent criticism of itself or other governments. (2) Audiences 
which can perceive, enjoy, and accept the satire. (3) Playwrights with the 
skill and objectivity to handle satirical writing. 

Freedom. An eloquent commentary on the state of human freedom in 
recorded history is the paucity of political satires mentioned in the extant 
annals of Western drama. One finds a great deal of political satire in other 
forms of literature, but not for the stage. A logical explanation i is that theatre 
involves crowds of people susceptible to ideas and direction from one source. 
For authority such a situation is always potentially dangerous but compara- 
tively easy to control, for governments can always regulate gatherings. Such 
a public thing as a theatre can easily be accounted a public nuisance and 
placed under tight restrictions, especially in countries where citizens possess 
only limited rights. 

England provides a classic illustration. Since it would have been ac- 
counted treason in Shakespeare’s day to criticize the government, no Eliza- 
bethan Aristophanes exists, but when censorship was abolished by the 
English in 1695 and it became possible to use the stage as a forum, in a very 
on years such wits as John Gay and Henry Fielding ridiculed the govern- 
ment unmercifully. However, when the satire became too effective in the 
hands of Fielding with plays such as Pasquin and The Historical Register 
for the Year 1736, Prime Minister Robert Walpole pushed through Parlia- 
ment a “Licensing Act” which was made law on June 21, 1737. Ostensibly 
intended to protect public morals, the act put English theatres directly under 
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government control since plays could be produced only in royal patent 
theatres and every play had to be submitted to government censorship in the 
person of the Lord Chamberlain. 

Of the five theatres in London, three, including Fielding’s own Little 
Theatre at the Haymarket, were forced to shut down. Though the press 
remained free, the theatre was effectively muzzled. Certainly the Licensing 
Act incident illustrated authority’s fear of ridicule in the theatre. 

The act remained in force until 1843 when a new measure was passed 
permitting more theatres in London. However, the Lord Chamberlain still 
retained the right to license all plays performed for hire and had the power 
to make rules and regulations for maintaining “order and decency” in 
licensed theatres and forbidding performance of any play if he was of the 
opinion that it was not fitting for the preservation of good manners, deco- 
rum, or of the public peace. 

That this power continued to be used for political purposes is illustrated 
by the Lord Chamberlain’s objection to W. S. Gilbert’s The Happy Land 
(1873) which poked fun at Gladstone, Ayrton, and Lowe. Before the play 
was permitted to continue its run, the Lord Chamberlain insisted that the 
three actors playing the roles change their makeups because they resembled 
the three statesmen too closely. The actors obeyed the 1 injunction but had the 
last laugh, for they buried their faces as though they were ashamed to show 
them. The audiences were more amused than ever. In this particular 1n- 
stance, censorship backfired, since, because of the notoriety, the play had a 
much longer run than it would otherwise have had. 

So delicate is the problem of satirizing public officials in the theatre that 
in free America when I'd Rather Be Right was produced in 1937, the mere 
fact that a President could be lampooned in such a manner motivated 
American papers to brag that such a production couldn’t have reached the 
stage in any other country in the world —a claim which at that time was 
probably true. 

Audiences. The second essential factor is a perceptive, critically-minded 
theatre-going public which will appreciate a playwright’s satire. T he i impor- 
tance of audience attitude may be illustrated by America’s development. 
Certainly we have had the politic: il freedom we need, but one finds little 
satire prior to the twentieth century. Montrose J. Moses wrote in 1934, “One 
might almost say that political satire on this continent had a fling only in the 
days of Mrs. Me rcy Warren and the American Revolution. In the period of 
the eighteen-nineties it would have been accounted by theatre- goers as unpa- 
triotic to attack anything of an official or political nature.’ > Barrett H. Clark 
asserts that there was no substantial satire or political criticism written until 
after the muckraking era of the first decade in the twentieth century. Con- 
temporary journals tend to support that view. In 1900 the Atlantic Monthly 
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complained, “We have plenty of entertainers but no satirists.” Harper's 
Weekly editorialized in 1904, “In a time when all other muses have dropped 
that form of literary expression, it is still the privilege, and so far as privilege 
implies duty, the duty of the dramatist to hold up that mirror to our national 
features.” 

American audiences were probably too chauvinistic before the twentieth 
century to enjoy the purgative of satire. In the romantic era of the nine- 
teenth century, ridicule on the stage might seem in poor taste. Even the 
wars of the first 124 American years were romantic and in terms of objec- 
tives, quite successful. Why be critical? The Revolution gave us freedom, 
1812 gave us national pride, the Mexican adventure gave us dominion, the 
War Between the States freed the slaves and created industrial might, and 
the Spanish-American War fulfilled our manifest destiny. Who could 
criticize ? 

Satire requires introspection, and America prior to the twentieth century 
had little. But when the frontier era ended and with it cheap land, when 
industrial giants let their greed threaten national freedom, when overly 
ambitious empire builders turned the nation of revolutionists into conquerors 
of subject peoples over the sea, then American audiences became ripe for 
satirical treatment of politics. The people who bought the Tarbell and Stef- 
fens exposés were ready to buy theatre tickets to plays which dared to criti- 
cize. 

In examining the playscripts and newspaper reviews of the first seventeen 
years of this century, one finds increasingly frequent references to political 
satires. The Ziegfeld Follies of 1908 burlesqued the National Republican 
Convention and succeeding editions satirized other political objects. By 1916 
such a revue as The Passing Show of 1916 characterized Teddy Roosevelt, 
President Wilson, and Charles Evans Hughes. T.R. is quoted as saying that 
if he were in Washington the war would be over. Wilson replies, “Yes, over 
here.” The New York Times reviewer clucked that it was a“. . . disrespect- 
ful but amusing political revue.” 

Upon our direct involvement in World War I, self-criticism was sub- 
merged in the great nationalistic surge of patriotism. President Woodrow 
Wilson hired George Creel to keep the citizens whipped up to fighting 
pitch. Mr. Creel and Mr. Wilson utilized that great invention, the advertis- 
ing slogan, in their campaign to win the war. “Make the World Safe for 
Democracy” and “The War to End All Wars” were catchwords in every 
home. | 

However, when the war ended and with it the advertising campaign, the 
American people started to think. They compared the World War with 
previous American wars and were disturbed to find that instead of acquiring 
freedom, dominion, pride, or gold, the nation was thrust into the role of 
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world leader with a lot of bad debts and a restriction called prohibition. 
When, as the Twenties picked up momentum, it became apparent that 
neither had the world been made safe for democracy nor had wars ended, 
a significant segment of citizens generally were disenchanted, to say the 
least. Disillusionment was intensified when it was apparent that the noblest 
experiment of national life made millions of hyperthirsty citizens hypocrites, 
and that booze kings ran our second largest metropolis. Then when the 
crushing financial collapse came to destroy faith in the businessman’s ability 
to run our government (the Republicans in the Twenties made great to-do 
over their businessmen in government), long-held values were laid open 
to merciless scrutiny. Thus was ushered in the Great Debunk in which 
nothing was immune from criticism. Between 1925 and 1938 the public 
paid and paid to enjoy ridicule of political foibles which were always present 
in our life but not quite fit subjects for the stage until then. By 1938 a 
popular national magazine observed, “Satire at present is making a wall- 
flower of sex in the musical field.” In America that’s some making! 

However, 1938 was the apogee, for soon came the tensions of a new war 
and it became unfunny and therefore unprofitable to criticize. It would be 
hard to imagine an Of Thee I Sing opening on Monday, December 8, 1941. 

The tension has not let up to this day. World War II has been over now 
for eleven years and the Korean for three, but except for occasional attempts, 
political satires are not being produced on our commercial stages. We still 
face external threats which demand conformity among us. As one promi- 
nent musical comedy figure told the writer recently, “Today the mood is 
for the Great White Father i in Washington. People don’t want to hear about 
the bad things because it’s too important to believe in the good.” One of 
our could-be satirists, George S$. Kaufman, has quipped, “Satire is what closes 
on Saturday night.” At least it does when audiences don’t want to question, 
but to believe. 

Playwrights. Satirical writing demands playwrights with requisite skills 
to handle the difficulties of the medium. Lack of such playwrights is another 
reason why the American theatre didn’t produce satire of any consequence 
until the twentieth century. One has only to read the “outstanding” ex- 
amples of American drama prior to 1900 to realize how ingenuous and senti- 
mental our playwrights were, hardly capable of doing more than making a 
scenario for actors to exploit their talents. Our dramatists lacked detach- 
ment, skill with verbal mechanisms of wit, sharp focus, unity of tone, 
penetrating insight and understanding of human motives, and courage to 
write on controversial themes. 

There have been attempts at satire in America since early colonial times. 
The first published play, Androboros, A Biographical Farce in Three Acts, 
viz: The Senate, The Consistory and The Apotheosis, was a political satire 
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on the New York colonial senate probably written by Governor Robert 
Hunter and printed in 1714. It is doubtful that the piece was ever performed. 

During the Revolution satires were written in dramatic form attacking 
the British. Though published anonymously, many have been ascribed to 
one Mercy Warren. The plays were probz ably never produced and exist 
today as curiosities for the courageous student — courageous because Mercy 
was wordy. 

Several lost nineteenth century plays have intriguing titles, and con- 
temporary reviews indicate political satire may have aes attempted, The 
most famous were Mark Twain’s The Gilded Age (1874), which exists only 
in book form, and B. E. Woolf's The Mighty Dollar (1875), which featured 
a scheming Congressman named Judge Bardwell Slote. 

The close of the nineteenth century found some satire in Harrigan and 
Hart farces, and much promise in the work of Charles Hoyt. Certain 
speeches in Hoyt’s Texas Steer reveal an adroit hand, but sentiment and 
nonsense limit the satirical moments. 

The first American to demonstrate skill as a satirist was George Ade. 
George Jean Nathan wrote in 1921 that Ade “was closer to the writing of 
vivid, racy, faithful, sound native drama than any man before or since him.” 
Ade’s first important stage work was a comic opera The Sultan of Sulu 
(1902), which mildly satirized “expansionist” policies of the U.S. in the 
Philippines. In The County Chairman (1903) Ade ridiculed aspects of rural 
politics. However, he disclaimed any serious intent in his plays, saying he 
was only trying to throw a few play ful sidelights on our politics. 

When the Twenties burst open and American playwrights came of age, 
political satires were produced with great frequency. The first plays of any 
substance were cutting ridicules of Chicago’s municipal government: Wat- 
kins’ Chicago (1926), Cormack’s The Racket (1927), and Hecht and Mac- 
Arthur’s The Front Page (1928). Ribald, saucy, disrespectful, and funny, 
these plays demonstrated that American satirists were to be reckoned with. 
While The Front Page 1s ostensibly a farce about newspapermen, one finds it 
permeated with biting satire on identifiable C hicago politicians. Hecht and 
MacArthur’s characterizations of the Mayor and the Sheriff are worthy of 
the Aristophanic tradition. 

Another interesting satire of the Twenties was Spread Eagle (1927) by 
Brooks and Lister, which boasted one of the sharpest first acts ‘a any Amer- 
ican play. Demonstrating a typical American tendency, the authors let 
emotional melodramatic aspects of the story predominate, and the satire 
disappeared as the action progressed. 

In the musical comedy field, American playwrights achieved memorable 
satirical portraits. Pre-eminent was Kaufman and Ryskind’s Of Thee I Sing 
(1931), which opened to ecstatic critical acclaim as it poked fun at national 
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campaigns, the Supreme Court, the U.S. Voter, and the uselessness of the 
Vice-President. Moss Hart and Irving Berlin combined talents with As 
Thousands Cheer (1933), a revue which characterized Hoover and other 
figures. Kaufman and Hart joined forces with Richard Rodgers and Lorenz 
Hart to present I’d Rather Be Right (1937), which lampooned F.D.R.’s 
entire cabinet. 

Perhaps the most sincere reformer of the satirists was Maxwell Anderson. 
In Both Your Houses (1933) he slashed Congressional graft with a merciless 
pen. Anderson wrote the most formidable American satire in Knickerbocker 
Holiday (1938), which was a brilliant if occasionally heavy critique of 
authoritarianism in government. The major object of his satire was the 
New Deal, but he also ridiculed European dictators. 

The era of American satire really ended with Knickerbocker Holiday, 
for soon came the tensions of the war in 1939, Playwrights and audiences 
tempered attitudes, and satires were rarely presented. 

Today it seems that it would again be considered unpatriotic to criticize 
our national institutions. No less a rebel than Maxwell Anderson reportedly 
withdrew performance rights of Both Your Houses because he felt the play 
was now subversive. One is reminded that after Athens’ defeat Aristophanes 
turned from his free-wheeling satires of contemporary politics to fantasies 
with universal themes. 

However much one may enjoy satire, it must be admitted that govern- 
ment, the public, and playw rights can take only so much of it. Acid-like in 
its effect on the body politic, political satire may appear only often enough 
to boil things up a bit, and then disappear until conditions are ripe for a 
renascence. 

Political satire on the stage may be considered something of a barometer 
of freedom. The theatre of The Acharnians, Beggar’s Opera, lolanthe, and 
Of Thee I Sing is a theatre of free men, perhaps living in a time of turmoil 
but having the courage to evaluate established institutions, and with play- 
wrights who have a special kind of skill. Few such theatres have existed. 


University of Utah Keir M. Encar 


A WOMAN AND THE WORLD 


IN THE FEMININE LITERATURE Of twentieth-century Spanish America, some 
authors follow true feminine tradition by writing of subjects which have 
always had high priority with women, such as love, motherhood, and 
religion. Others have stepped out of their traditional role, and have written 
of social, political, and urban problems. To the latter group belongs Alfon- 
sina Storni, who reportedly initiated in Argentina a new school of literature 
and “who won for herself an enviable and respected position in the male- 
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dominated literary circles of her native city, Buenos Aires.” Fated to a sor- 
rowful life and to an incurable malady that only made the struggle seem 
more hopeless, Storni, at the age of forty- -SiX, sought surcease from it all in 
“el olvido perenne del mar.’ > Her suicide takes on added significance when 
we recall that the sea appears again and again in her work; pats that the sea, 
one of the greatest and most ancient sy saieole known to man, has been seen 
as expressing the feminine and unifying, the infinite and eternal. 

Storni’s strength lies in the preponderance of the rational and mental 
attitudes, rather than the sensory and instinctive qualities, which constitute 
the true essence of femininity. Consequently, Alfonsina Storni has often 
been considered the least feminine of the major poets of Spanish America. 

Of the distinguished group of women that includes Delmira Agustini, 
Gabriela Mistral, Alfonsina Storni, Juana de Ibarbourou, the one who has 
carried the feminist banner is Alfonsina Storni. In a study of contemporary 
women poets of Spanish America, Dr. Sidonia Rosenbaum notes that Storni 
has essayed the “woman” theme in poems which sing of the haplessness that 
has been woman’s lot since time immemorial; of the injustice of the “double 
standard”; of the inferior status to which women have been relegated by 
society; and, finally, of her rebellion against the traditional attitudes and a 
false modesty which have sp long kept women from openly revealing that 

“surging, hidden sea of talent they have within.” 

But if Storni dwells on the “woman” theme, she also writes, at much 
greater length, of woman in the mental world. She is constantly conscious 
of the mind —the first nucleus, as she calls it in her book, World of Seven 
Wells —whose weight clings like a barnacle, and to which, according to 
Rosenbaum, she Socks nailed ties by a merciless destiny. Storni is aware that 
were it not for a penchant of hers to think, to rationalize, to philosophize, 
she might have found more joy in life, more freedom, and more happiness. 
And more than once Alfonsina Storni bemoans this cerebration that has 
the power to bind her to the cold, harsh, and restraining fetters of thought, 
and even to keep her from “roaming freely in the uninhabited plains of 
instinct.” 

Storni is also conscious of the modern social world, of its attendant 
spiritual ills, and of the apathetic masses whose feelings have been numbed 
by their worldliness or materialism. In a poem entitled “Cuadros y angulos” 
(Squares and Angles), which Dr. Bernice Udick has translated into English, 
the Argentine poet protests against the “maddening monotony” and the 
unending uniformity of modern mechanized cities. This uniformity and 
this spiritual vacuity victimize men and women, who, like herself, inevita! bly 
become mechanized members of that human herd that moves along the 
avenues past houses, more houses, and still more houses. The mathematical 
precision and impersonality of the houses in straight rows and in square 
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blocks are complemented by people’s right-angled ideas, by their square 
shoulders all in a line, and even, as Alfonsina Storni tells us at the end of her 
poem, by a square tear she shed one day. 

Obsessed as she is by life’s injustices and preoccupied with the weight 
of the mental world and with the vulgarity of the material world, Storni 
seems to be crying out with Job, “Man that is born of a woman is of a few 
days, and full of trouble.” One of her most poignant poems in this vein 
is “Faro en la noche” (Nocturnal Beacon). Here Storni seems to be saying 
that the sea and the sky, on the one hand, and the raven and the black rock, 
on the other, all represent some form of despair. For those not given to 
despair, the lighthouse beam comes and goes. But a heart like hers already 
doomed to hopelessness, nailed to a black rock, is not touched even by 
intermittent hope sent forth by the lighthouse. For her, the wellsprings of 
life and hope have dried up. For her, all that remains is the torment of 
deep and dark despair, a raven’s picking at the poet’s heart, which no longer 
bleeds, and which is nailed to the cold, hard rock of fate, to the fetters of 
thought. 

The following English translation of “Faro en la noche” attempts to 
convey both the mood and meaning of the original. 


NOCTURNAL BEACON 


The sky is a black sphere, 
The sea, a black plate. 


The lighthouse is a fan 


Whose rays penetrate. 


Whom does it seek at night? 
Whose heart is the quest? 


If it seeks my frail heart 
In my mortal breast, 


Let it see the black rock 
Where my heart is nailed. 


A raven always picks, 
Though life is impaled. 


Epna Lue Furness 
University of Wyoming 
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SIN AND SCIENCE, REINHOLD NIEBUHR AS POLITICAL THEOLOGIAN. 
By Holtan P. Odegard. (Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 1956. 245 pages, 
$3.00.) 


Despite its flamboyant title this book is a serious study of Reinhold Niebuhr’s political 
and social ideas in their relation to the theological movement called Neo-orthodoxy of 
which Niebuhr is a leading exponent. The author, we are informed on the dust jacket, 
is with the City-County Planning Commission of Rockford, Illinois. He has an A.B. 
from Harvard and an M.A. from Wisconsin in Political Science. At the latter institution 
he came under the influence of the late Professor Horace S. Fries and Professor Max 
Otto, who has words of high praise for this volume on its back cover. According to 
Dr. Otto, Sin and Science is “a most careful and appreciative setting forth of the Nie 
buhr ideology — its substantialness, its originality, its plenitude of ideas, its uncompro- 
mising dedication to what is regarded as man’s highest destiny — and on the other 
hand, an able, fair-spirited, thoroughgoing critique of this political-theological phi- 
losophy. . . .”. The author also acknowledges the help and criticism of Sidney Hook. 
With this kind of support and influence a reader would expect Sin and Science to be 
a valuable appraisal of a man who has thus far been the subject of few scholarly 
investigations. 

This reader found his expectations only partially realized. Mr. Odegard has a pene 
trating eye for the weak points in Niebuhr’s armor and very little appreciation for 
“the substantialness, originality, and plenitude” of his ideas. He demonstrates intimate 
acquaintance with Niebuhr’s voluminous writings and with the limited number of 
secondary works. Even more evident is Mr. Odegard’s point of view, deriving from 
the scientific humanism of the Wisconsin philosophers, a variant of John Dewey’s 
philosophy. Entrenched in this philosophic stronghold of faith in science, in man’s 
intelligence, and an optimistic outlook on the future, our author stallies out to battle 
with Niebuhrian pessimism, dialectic, and the sense of sin. Though Mr. Odegard has 
real polemical gifts, he shows less capacity to grasp Niebuhr’s religious motivations. 
Indeed Odegard’s convictions appear to be fundamentally hostile to Christian theism. 
He refers to “this whole business of faith in God and disreliance on man” as falling 
into the category of “mere generality” (p. 149) and his militant humanism makes it 
exceedingly difficult for him to crticize Niebuhr objectively. The reader need not be 
sympathetic to Niebuhr’s theology in order to become impatient with Odegard’s refusal 
to take seriously any faith in a transcendent reality as a motivating force of political 
ideas. The controversy between naturalists and Neo-orthodox has long been character- 
ized by an unwillingness to understand each other’s basic assumptions. 

Perhaps Odegard’s main contention is that Niebuhr’s preoccupation with man’s 
sin in the form of Aybris lames any effort to improve society and to establish a better 
international order. He accuses Niebuhr of having no faith at all in science’s capacity 
to effect any melioration of the human lot because evil stems from overweening pride 
and selfishness, the only cure for which is the recognition of God’s sovereignty over 
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individual lives. Science cannot help ultimately because all the deeper problems can 
be resolved only through man’s repentance and recognition of dependence on the mercy 
and justice of God. Niebuhr’s doctrine of original sin, Odegard believes to be incom 
patible with faith in science as an instrument for social progress. Yet Niebuhr appears 
to use his theological convictions as a radical criticism of the social order and is known 
as a political activist and liberal. This fact obviously disturbs Odegard, for he would 
like to believe that the religious man is necessarily a conservative, either indifferent to 
the social order or on the side of the status quo. Hence he takes pains to search out 
conservative tendencies in Niebuhr’s recent thought, devoting a final chapter or Post- 
script to this theme. Niebuhr really belongs, he insists, with Russel Kirk, Clinton 
Rossiter, Peter Viereck, and the rest of contemporary conservatives. But this attempt to 
demonstrate a necessary correspondence between Neo-orthodoxy and political conserva 
tism is not very convincing. If Niebuhr has become more conservative in recent years, 
like most Americans, it is hardly a consequence of his theology, which was never very 
closely tied in with his political and social theories. Neibuhr’s fault, if it is one, appears 
to lie in an extreme political realism which leads him to overrate the beneficial effects 
of state power and military force. There is, however, little prospect that he will become 
an American conservative no matter how long he survives. 

Though Odegard understands the danger in a too pessimistic theory of human 
society and rightly warns us against it, he has no equal appreciation of the follies of 
believing that technology and social engineering can solve all important problems. 
Despite his errors Niebuhr has done more than most thinkers to bring about a more 
sober analysis of human nature and so to make liberalism less doctrinaire. He has not 
succeeded in uniting his theology and his ethical and political principles, but he has at 
least helped to make religious considerations relevant to the social scene. If the churches 
in America are still laggard in the struggle for social and economic justice, it is hardly 
the fault of Reinhold Niebuhr. That Odegard cannot grasp this constitutes an impor 
tant limitation in the value of his often penetrating treatise. 


Colorado College J. GLENN Gray 


THE MIRROR OF CONRAD. By E. H. Visiak. (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. 225 pages, $4.75.) 


Yielding to the heady joys of oversimplification, one is tempted to say roundly that 
books about Conrad are either good or bad and that The Mirror of Conrad is bad. And 
on sober reflection, at least the second half of this judgment would seem to require 
qualification less than evidence. E. H. Visiak, a British writer who as scholar has 
previously devoted himself chiefly to Milton, here sets out to tell the story of Conrad's 
“earlier and middle life,” the years of the novelist’s childhood and youth in Poland 
and in France and of his career in the East and at sea. The experiences of these years 
are the “mirror of his imagination,” into which in later life Conrad looked to write 
his books. Such an enterprise is, if not novel, legitimate and potentially useful even 
though it prove, as Visiak’s biography does, substantially a rifacimento of Jean-Aubry’s 
Life and Letters and Conrad’s own work. (The bibliography is reprinted from Megroz: 
Joseph Conrad’s Mind and Method.) \n all fairness to its author, one should say that 
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he has provided a handy reference tool which may well find a place on a scholar’s 
shelves as a companion to Conrad. But, convenient as such a compact narrative is, I 
would much rather send an inquirer, and particularly a beginning student, to the first 
chapters of Jean-Aubry, to such an unassuming little volume as Cushwa’s Introduction, 
or to a book with genuine critical orientation, such as Gordan’s. I would do this because 
the image of Conrad seen in Visiak’s Mirror is distractingly and exasperatingly blurred 
by writing which all too often is pretentious, turgid or grandiloquent, and crotchety. 

The book is often pretentious. For example, a fifth of it is occupied by a section 
impressively titled “The Tragedy of Conrad.” This turns out to be an account, half 
quoted, half paraphrased (and embellished ), from the Tremolino episode in The Mirror 
of the Sea and from The Arrow of Gold, of Conrad’s love affair with the original of 
Rita de Lastaola. That The Arrow of Gold is in essence autobiographical cannot be 
doubted; that his encounter with “Rita” in 1877-78 remained vivid in Conrad’s memory 
till his latest years the novel is evidence. The very fact that the incident was, as Zabel 
says, “too much a part of himself to admit its necessary projection as drama,” makes 
The Arrow relatively unsatisfying as fiction and important as a biographical source. 
But it remains the two things; and to treat the final melodramatic scenes in “the house 
in the street of the Consuls” as so much history, to present these with all the detail 
of the novel, and at the same time to substitute in them Conrad’s name for Monsieur 
George’s, is, in spite of Visiak’s elaborate self-justification, both to take liberties with the 
privileges of the biographer and to magnify the significance of the episode in Conrad’s 
life. And when, of Rita’s disappearance and its consequences, Visiak writes, “Conrad’s 
heart-sorrow ... opened the way for inspiration. The impact of its arrow caused a shock, 
a psychological convulsion, which laid open the subliminal track of Conrad’s genius,” 
the substance and the style measure for us this “tragedy.” 

The book is often turgid or grandiloquent. For example: “At Samarang, where the 

Highland Forest — moving as steadily into the harbour as Birnam Wood when it went 
to Dunsinane — arrived in June, Conrad mystified a doctor with his symptoms” (p. 
173). Or, “Captain Lingard’s nephew, Jim Lingard, became the hero of Lord Jim 
but only in respect of his ‘swaggering manner’ — the effect, perhaps, of an ‘inferiority 
complex’ due to his having married a Malayan woman; a derogatory proceeding; so 
deemed, although, as if in reversal of his judgment in another court, he was provided 
by her with numerous children” (p. 181). Or, apropos the alleged effect upon young 
Conrad of his father’s “patriotic fanaticism”: 
Had Conrad already read Hamlet, and been able to put two and two together, in that way, he might 
well have reflected on that striking illustration of obsession combined with mental instability producing 
inevitable disaster. This adumbrated conception of inexorable fate caused him to become eventually 
a tragical writer in the old classic signification. ... (p. 33) 

The book is often crotchety. Visiak is fond of dubious parallels sustained by flimsy 
evidence: for example, the resemblances between Conrad and his father (pp. 23-24); 
the reflections of Hugo’s Tozlers of the Sea in sundry works by Conrad (pp. 25-27); the 
affinity between Conrad’s character Falk, who had once been driven to cannibalism, and 
his grand-uncle, Mr. Nicholas B., who had once eaten a dog (pp. 35-36). On the other 
hand, there is Visiak’s discovery that the West Indies are “soft” and the East Indies 
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by contrast “hard,” and that the hardness of the East Indies better accorded with Con- 
rad’s temperament: 


Thus, he describes natural effects of the tropics in terms of hardness: the sea as a “wall of polished 
steel,” an “iron plate,” a “sheet of ice,” etc., the forest vegetation as “‘steel,”’ a pool as “glass,” the young 
moon as a “slender shaving thrown up from a bar of gold,” or —a more subtle instance — “Decoud 
had often felt his familiar habit of ironic thought fall shattered against Antonia’s gravity’ — or, at the 
summit of such examples: (of a lighthouse), “The whole refracting apparatus . . . glittered and 


sparkled like a dome-shaped shrine of diamonds. (p. 68) 


This remarkable sequence culminates in a number of illustrations of the fact that, as 
Visiak says with characteristic felicity, “Conrad’s women characters, in general, are 
dentally superb.” One final instance. Visiak’s original contributions to Conrad’s story 
are chiefly conjectural explanations of various conundrums. Sometimes these specula- 
tions disturb — momentarily —even their author. How, for example, did Conrad 
manage to live in London in 1880? 

Perhaps Mr. Lascelle, alluded to in the epistle of Uncle Tadeusz, gave him employment, thus discovering 
that he would make a good secretary. [Author becomes alarmed by this extraordinary hypothesis. ] 
Enigma after enigma; for how could a man who had learnt English for only eighteen months, as in 
Conrad's case, make a good secretary? [Author reassures himself.) However, such prodigies occur. 
There was an admirable political-press reporter who had learnt shorthand in six weeks. It is true that 
it was his own self-constructed shorthand — perhaps it was also Conrad's self-constructed English; 


{Author convinced by new assumption and false analogy.] it must have been so, since he dispensed 
entirely, as he declares, with the verbal mechanism of grammar. [Exit author triumphant.] (p. 146) 


The Mirror of Conrad was originally projected as a single volume. Presently it 
became clear that two would be better. This “capital idea” has now been half realized; 
still to come is a volume on Conrad’s literary life. Since such a sequel would presumably 
require in its writer powers of perception even greater than those demanded by the first 


volume, one can only regard the impending event as, in diplomatic language, “fraught 
with consequences of the utmost gravity.” 


University of Utah Epwin R. Ciapp 


THE ROAD TO REALISM. By Edwin H. Cady. (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. x + 283 pages, $4.00.) 


Dr. Cady’s biographical volume adds a much needed work to a growing list of studies 
which have restored William Dean Howells to his proper place in American literature. 
For years, the student of Howells has had to rely chiefly upon Life in Letters of William 
Dean Howells, the two-volume correspondence edited by Mildred Howells, and Howells’ 
own published work for biographical information. While much could be learned from 
these sources, the information was far from complete, far from precise, and far too 
dependent on the thought of Howells himself. In recent years, the best biographical 
sketch of Howells is that of Clara and Rudolf Kirk in the American Book Company’s 
William Dean Howells. But for all its excellence, the Kirks’ sketch is brief and leaves 
many questions unanswered. 

Dr. Cady’s book is the first volume of a projected complete life. It covers the years 
1837 to 1885, from Howells’ important Ohio days to the publication of The Rise of Silas 
Lapham. The book is excellent in bringing together the facts of the life of Howells, a 
life which touches a large and vital area of American cultural history. Dr. Cady is 
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particularly good in giving the reader not only Howells in his early years in Ohio, but 
the facts and feelings of Ohio in the pre-Civil War period. Perhaps the book’s single 
most important contribution will be that of dispelling forever the notion that Howells 
was really a kind of late-blooming Bostonian. “All Howells’ life,” Dr. Cady writes, “he 
was frankly ‘a Buckeye,’ a boy from the Ohio frontier.” A proper understanding and 
evaluation of Howells’ life and his work can only be made from the acceptance of this 
fact. 

The biographical portions of the work are sound and authoritatively written. Since 
the book is chiefly a biography, its merits outweigh the shortcomings of its brief excur- 
sions into Howells’ writings. Biography, of course, has its fashions, but criticism is more 
responsive to changing modes. Thus, Dr. Cady pays his respects to the modern need to 
examine an author’s neurosis by offering a psychoanalytic theory as one of three possible 
explanations of Howells’ early “profound psychic turbulence.” Dr. Cady’s departures 
of this kind are short and tentative, and he appears to heed his own caution that “amateur 
psychoanalysis of dead writers can easily lead one astray.” Throughout the book, Dr. 
Cady seems to be proceeding from a felt necessity rather than from conviction when he 
reminds the reader of Howells’ “wounded psyche,” and the “psychic boundary” to his 
energy. 

Critical portions of the book reflect the current popularity of the quest for symbols. 
For the confirmed symbol hunter, Howells can probably be as fruitful grounds as Mel- 
ville, but only because one can usually find what he is looking for. Dr. Cady’s statement 
about the symbols in 4 Modern Instance —“Only the reader who takes care to miss 
nothing is likely to notice that they are symbols” — is cautious enough, but it does not 
prevent him from citing some rather unconvincing examples. 

Perhaps these strictures on the critical portions of the book should be tempered by 
saying that the critical asides are usually unpretentious and sensible. The fact that Dr. 
Cady has gone ahead to do a job that has long needed doing, and has done that job well, 
is of most importance. Those who are convinced of the worth of Howells will find the 
book extremely valuable. “Others,” to quote Dr. Cady’s preface, “can only be referred 
to the story which follows, since the man’s life and achievement must demonstrate their 
own importance or not be worth arguing.” It seems to me that Dr. Cady has argued the 
first part of the story convincingly. 


ee , KENNETH E, Esie 
University of Utah 


THE HISTORY OF A VALLEY: CACHE VALLEY, UTAH-IDAHO. Edited 
by Joel E. Ricks and Everett L. Cooley for the Cache Valley Centennial Commis- 
sion. (Deseret News Publishing Co., 1956. 480 pages, $5.00.) 


The planning and coordination for such a cooperative work as The History of a Valley 
demands patience, ingenuity, and wisdom, and the Cache Valley Centennial Commis- 
sion is to be congratulated on the selection of Dr. Joel Ricks as chief editor of the book 
and author of four of its chapters. With a lifelong interest in Cache Valley and local 
Utah history, Dr. Ricks has assembled an admirable selection of historical essays, 
written by competent scholars, many of whom are his former students. Of the nine 
authors, six of them are or have been members of the faculty of the Utah State Agri- 
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cultural College; the remaining three have been active in the business life of the valley 
and have spent considerable time in research and writing of its history. 

The book follows a chronological pattern with each of the seventeen chapters 
devoted to a topical phase of the development of the area. The literary quality of the 
various chapters is, of course, somewhat diverse and uneven, and each reader will be 
attracted to the particular phase that interests him. The early chapters deal with a 
physical description of the country, settlement by the pioneers, and political and social 
characteristics. Then follows an appraisal of the economic development down to 
modern times. The final chapters are concerned with cultural growth, religious and 
educational institutions of the valley receiving prominent notice. 

The book has an excellent format with an attractive jacket design by Everett C. 
Thorpe. A series of carefully prepared maps and a number of photographs add to 
the interest. Above all, the bibliographical essay at the end of the book reveals the 
exhaustive search for materials conducted by the authors. 

With a pardonable pride in their beautiful valley and its engaging history, the 
authors nevertheless look at its past with an eye undimmed by the gray mist of prejudice 
and partiality. Devoted adherents to the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
the settlers of Cache Valley occasionally revealed moments of resentment at some par- 
ticular policy, and the authors record this impatience with church control as well as the 
usual sublime loyalty. A typical example was an incident at Franklin, Idaho, in 1872, 
when members of the branch became angry over alleged high prices charged by the 
local Church Cooperative store and organized the “One-eyed Co-op,” so-called after the 
all-seeing eye of Jehovah which was displayed by all church-organized cooperatives. 
When Brigham Young intervened, the organizers immediately merged their interests 
with the original institution. 

Replete with names of pioneers, details of economic and political projects, and 
developments in church and community, The History of a Valley is at once a compen- 
dium of information and an interesting narrative of the growth of an important area 
in Utah and Idaho. It will serve not only as a model but also as a challenge for other 
Utah communities to organize their abundant talents for similar projects. 


; ; BricHam D. Mapsen 
University of Utah 


SAINTS OF SAGE AND SADDLE: FOLKLORE AMONG THE MORMONS. 
By Austin and Alta Fife. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1956. 367 pages, 
$5.00.) 


For the general reader interested in Mormon history as well as in the folklore of Utah, 
this volume offers entertaining reading. Beginning with the organization of the 
Latter-day Saints Church more than a hundred years ago, it recounts chronologically 
the revelations and prophecies of Joseph Smith, Brigham Young and other church 
leaders, the adoption of polygamy, social relationships, conflicts with non-Mormons 
before and after the first migration to Salt Lake Valley in 1847. These historical data, 
in part derived from authorized publications of the church and other printed sources, 
are amplified, especially in sections one and two, with beliefs and doctrines acceptable 
to the orthodox Mormon. They are also amplified with tales and legends from oral 
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tradition, which enlarge the reader’s understanding of the Mormon pioneers. The 
reader, however, has difficulty sometimes in distinguishing church history from folk- 
lore, even though a few of the stories are called legends and tales. 

Historical information and religious doctrine, which largely provide a framework 
of the first part, is noticeably reduced in sections three and four. The emphasis shifts 
to tales collected from informants in several Utah communities. The subtitle, Folklore 
among the Mormons, is more appropriate in these sections, consisting chiefly of imagi- 
nary legends which derived from religious zealots, superstitions often with religious 
implications, and incredible and humorous tales which originated in the fertile imagi- 
nation of the folk. These tales supplemented with songs present the Mormon story 
more broadly than it is generally known. 

The frequent recurrence of visions and dreams associated with divine influence, 
which conditioned Mormon conduct, gives a religious flavor to much of the volume. 
Joseph Smith’s communication with the supernatural powers and his numerous visions, 
the divine intervention in choosing Brigham Young as second president of the church, 
the visitation of the martyred Joseph Smith indicating where the Mormons should 
establish the colony in Salt Lake Valley, anticipate the voices and influences from 
above which, the narratives suggest, aided the Saints in securing food and clothing, 
foreseeing the arrival of missionaries, and locating mineral deposits. In fact, God 
seems to be ever present with warnings and promptings for his “chosen” people. He 
was even reported to have given promptings in the selection of a plural wife. 

The authors have acquired from various sources representative stories of polygamy 
and family life usually associated with the Mormons. The reader may infer from the 
accounts of happy and compatible wives that plural marriage was not an unsuccessful 
institution. Of course, there were problems. A variety of tales circulated about Brig- 
ham Young not recognizing his own child. Some parents found it expedient to count 
their children at mealtime. Variants of these and other stories still widely current in 
Utah are not included. 

Other aspects of the Utah story, sometimes devoid of religious coloring, pertain to 
search for lost mines and difficulty with the Indians. The narratives of Mormon 
ingenuity in solving ‘\* Indian problem seemingly derive from both fact and folklore. 
The majority of Utah songs included, which originated with Mormon and non- 
Mormon composers, have been found elsewhere in oral tradition. 

Although the tales of highwaymen, the freighter, the herdsman, and the entertainer 
at social gatherings are lacking, Saints of Sage and Saddle gives the reader a broad 
understanding of the character of the pioneers of Utah. It reveals the social conscious- 


ness, the attitudes, credulities —in fact a cross-section of the folk culture of a people. 


a, : Lester Hupparp 
University of Utah 








HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 
Conducted by Eileen S. Barr 


From THE CHarr oF Poetry, 
Oxrorp UNIVERSITY 

C. Day Lewis: “We must love the poet, 
in his work, before we find critical reasons 
for approving that work. Yes, the only 
way to knowledge about poetry is through 
the love of poetry. When we are 
young we read poetry, if we read it at all, 
partly for the pure, sensuous pleasure — 
the bathing in the freshness and rhythmic 
flow of words, and partly to find sanctions 
for our own fantasies about life: poetry 
seems to offer us a relief-map of the ter- 
rain over wnich we are soon to fight; we 
look to it for the meaning of experience 
we have not had, or not yet assimilated. 
Only when we have thought much, done 
much, suffered much, can we with any 
certainty distinguish for ourselves the 
poetry human 
experience, in which moral and sensuous 


which most illuminates 
truth go deepest—the highest poetry, 
and, by then, our literary sympathies may 
well have hardened so that we are unable 
to accept such truth when it is presented 
to us in the unfamiliar idiom of some 
original, contemporary poet. As Santayana 
said: ‘Half our standards come from our 
first masters, and the other half from our 
first loves.’””’ (“The Poet’s Task,” Inaugu- 
ral Lecture, 
1951.) 

W. H. Auden: “Like Matthew Arnold 


I have my Touchstones, but they are for 


Oxford, Clarendon Press, 


testing critics, not poets. Many of them 
concern taste in other matters than poetry 
or even literature, but here are four ques- 
tions which, could I examine a critic, I 


should ask him: — 
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Do you like, and by like I really mean 
like, not approve of on principle: 

l. 
the Old Testament genealogies or the 


Long lists of proper names such as 


Catalogue of ships in The Iliad? 

2. Riddles and all other ways of not 
calling a spade a spade? 

3. Complicated verse forms of great 
technical difficulty, such as Englyns, Drott- 
Kvaetts, Sestinas, even if their content is 
trivial? 

4. Conscious theatrical exaggeration, 
pieces of baroque flattery like Dryden’s 
welcome to the Duchess of Ormond? 

If a critic could truthfully answer ‘yes’ to 
all four, then I should trust his judgment 
implicitly on all literary matters.” (“Mak- 
ing and Judging Poetry,” Inaugural Ad- 
dress, The Atlantic, January, 1957.) 


* * * 


Tue Task oF THE HuMANITIES 

In his address at New York University’s 
Conference on The Future in Higher 
Education, September, 1956, President Cor- 
nelis W. de Kiewiet of the University of 
Rochester said: 

“The wisdom of a nation’s laws, and 
the mercy of their application, the insis 
tence that science and wealth shall not be 
indifferent to human happiness, depend 
for their support and justification upon 
thought and judgment originally expressed 
in philosophy or religion or literature. This 
thought and judgment are also the sources 
of man’s courage to rebuild after disaster 
and of the everlasting hopefulness of the 
human spirit towards the future. 

“That we have not become a soulless 
technocracy, that our political life has an 
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internal conscientiousness that guides us 
in domestic and foreign affairs are a debt 
we owe to names as distant as Plato and 
Christ, as recent as Jefferson and Lincoln 
and Schweitzer. The miracle of a stable 
political system in a nation of forty-eight 
states and scores of ethnic groups, and the 
incalculable contribution to social peace 
throughout the world of proving that the 
march of industrialism did not have to 
lead to the bloody clash and collapse of 
the Marxist prophecy -—these are the fruits 
of the wisdom and perception woven into 
a nation’s consciousness by the men who 
preach sermons, write novels, draft laws 
and speculate on man’s experience. 

; << ee equation between the spirit 
and the body, between principle and prac- 
ticality, is possible only in a society where 
humanist thought is both free and respect- 
ed. At its highest levels the contribution 
of the humanities is ethical and creative, 
reaching always toward conditions for the 
spirit and the body not yet attained. That 
is why in a final sense the humanities have 
a most practical bearing on the welfare of 
Just as the 
physical sum of our technological instru- 
ments and industrial institutions are the 


our society and mankind. 


necessary condition of our prosperity and 
security, so also is the spiritual sum of our 
political wisdom, moral discernment and 
charitable disposition the necessary con 
dition for domestic tranquility, and for 
peace between nations. Science and in- 
dustry can assemble men; only the human- 
ities can unite them. 

“. . . Right now it should be seen as an 
act of folly and a cause for shame not to 
seek ardently to absorb into our conscious- 
ness more of that wisdom, the morality 
and charity expressed in the humanist 
experience of ancient societies that have 
suddenly become powerful modern com- 
munities. 


‘ 


‘, . . Merely to repeat and explain the 
past which we feel to be specially our own 
is not enough. Some of the vision has to 
be new, and the words in which it is 
expressed will not be enough if they are 
merely American, or western or even 
Christian. And the men will not be edu- 
cated to utter these words unless they have 
in their minds a consciousness of the time- 
less anguish of Chinese history, the pride 
and perplexity of the new India, the sul- 
len and unpurged grievance of the Arab 
world and the groping dawn of ambition 
in Africa.” 

(The Great Books Foundation, The 
Gadfly, vol. 8, no. 5.) 

* * ” 

Tue Humanities AssociATION OF CANADA 

From our great neighbor to the north 
comes a confirmation of this view in the 
speech of Le Pére Pierre Angers, S.J., 
introducing Francis Fergusson at the An 
nual Conference in Montreal: “This, in- 
deed, is the true meaning of humanism — 
to be in discussion with the masters, with 
them to hold a conversation whose subject 
shall 


ae . ” 
diverse and swaying world. 


have no frontiers other than this 


Amusingly — but perhaps not surpris 
ingly in this “swaying world” — the Bul- 
letin from Canada gives us here in the 
West news of a significant meeting which 
took place last summer in Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Clarence Tracy writes on 
a discussion of “The American Human- 
ities in an Industrial Civilization,” spon- 
sored by the College English Association 
and the University of Massachusetts. Not 
without tongue in cheek, he says that 
when the group of about a hundred peo- 
ple addressed themselves to the questions: 
“How may the energies of exploitation be 
harnessed to the advancement of Ameri- 
can culture?” and “How may the cultur- 
ally restrictive tendencies of the national 
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emphasis in American studies be effec- 
tively reconciled with that international 
outlook and concern demanded by modern 
advances in trade, industry, technology, 
and human relations?” — they found that 
“these were pretty large orders, and much 
of [the} time was spent in defining 
ES cia 5 

Mr. Tracy describes an evening session 
devoted to a “hard-hitting talk” by John 
Ciardi who “questioned the sincerity of 
the industrialists in their new concern for 
the humanities on the ground that indus- 
trialists themselves have been mainly re- 
sponsible for creating the monster that 
threatens to destroy the humanities. That 
monster is what he called the ‘manufac- 
tured man’—the odious creature who 
leers at us from TV screens, both in com- 
mercials and in broadcasts from the White 
House, who receives us in outer offices, 
who teaches us how to win freinds and 
influence people, and who, in the disguises 
of undertaker and physician, shields us 
from the realities of our mortal lives. Sin- 
cerity, simplicity, genuineness, all these 
have been banished from modern life by 
the advertising agency.” 

Perhaps humanists in this country will 
find some balm in the Canadian’s summa- 
tion: “What is the condition of the ‘Amer- 
ican humanities’ today? Well, they have 
a great many of the problems we have. 
But at the same time the active sympathy 


and 


to me — in spite of Mr. Ciardi — an asset. 


interest of the businessmen seems 
Industrialists in America are willing not 
only to give money, but to believe in the 
utility of the humanities for the preserva- 
tion of values in their society and for the 
healthy development of that society. On 
the other hand, humanists in America are 
less on the defensive than we are, and less 
inclined to take refuge in reactionary posi- 
tions. One can perhaps see the reason in 
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the evidence all about one here (I write 
these words close to Harvard Yard) of a 
well-established humanistic tradition. Col- 
leges here have three hundred years of 
humane history behind them, and genera- 
tions of benefactors have fabulously en- 
dowed museums, art galleries and libraries. 
The humanities are a part of the living 
heritage of every American. .. .” 

(The Bulletin of the Humanities Asso- 
ciation of Canada, Number 19, November, 
1956.) 


* * * 


Letterature Moderne: Revista pi Varta 
UMaNITA 


Further comment on American human- 
ities comes from an Italian bi-monthly 
journal published in Bologna, Letterature 
Moderne. Principal articles in the issue 
we have received are on Croce, Baudelaire, 
and Stendhal; there is also a twelve-page 
section entitled “Note Anglo-Americane,” 
by Alfredo Rizzardi, which gives us a 
glimpse of what currently seems significant 
to Europeans in the literary branch of our 
humanities. 

Mr. Rizzardi says: “L’anno scorso é stato 
in America, uno de pit ricchi di eventi 
letterari: la publicazione in volume delle 
poesie di Wallace Stevens, E. E. Cum- 
mings, Leonie Adams, Louise Bogan, nu- 
ovi libri di W. C. Williams, Marianne 
Moore, l’apparizione di opere prime di 
giovani promettenti. . He discusses 
books about or by Emily Dickinson, Walt 
Whitman, T. S. Eliot, Wallace Stevens, 
Robert Lowell, Ezra Pound, and _ gives 
generous mention to the work “di giovani 
promettenti”: Arthur Gregor, Daniel Hoff- 
man, John Logan, and Elizabeth Bishop, 
Isabella Gardner, May Swenson. He notes 
the renovation of Poetry magazine and the 
activities of the Poets’ Theater in Cam- 
bridge, and reviews several books of Amer 
ican literary criticism. Most important, 
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Mr. Rizzardi calls to his readers’ attention 
other Italian publications concerned with 
American literature: Galleria, which dedi- 
cated two numbers to “un panorama della 
letteratura americana contemporanea” and 
its influence on Italian literature, and the 
new Studi Americani, “si propone di pre- 
sentare saggi e contributi critici di studiosi 
italiani ed europei sulle lettere e le arti 
negli Stati Uniti d’America.” Hawthorne, 
Melville, Wallace Stevens, William Carlos 
Williams, Faulkner, and Santayana are 
subjects of articles in the first number of 
this latter journal. 

(Letterature Moderne, Anno VI-N. 3, 
Maggio-Giugno 1956.) 

. . * 


An Arcuitect’s Dream 


The Swiss-born Frenchman, Le Cor- 
busier, “ranks among the two or three 
great pioneers of modern architecture.” 
Compared to his older American counter- 
part, Frank Lloyd Wright, his production 
has been modest: there are so far only 
about forty completed structures designed 
by Le Corbusier to Wright’s more than five 
hundred. But Le Corbusier has drawn up 
some fourteen hundred plans and projects, 
some of them for the rebuilding of whole 
cities such as Paris and Antwerp, and has 
written more than thirty books. He has 
had an “enormous influence on our time.” 

“A house,” Le Corbusier has said, “is a 
machine to live in.” When it came time 
to supply the concrete and steel, many of 
the city councils which had requested his 
services refused his plans embodying that 
concept. At last, however, Le Corbusier 
has been given a project worthy of his 
dreams. 

“The Hindu state of East Punjab, carved 
out of the Indian subcontinent in 1947, 
needed a capital to house a hoped-for 500,- 
000 people. Le Corbusier was asked to lay 
it out in a vast, empty plain south of the 


Himalayas, and build a capitol complex 
consisting of four large administration 
buildings. This project, known as Chandi- 
garh, is, without doubt, the biggest thing 
Corbu has ever touched. True, it is not a 
“Radiant City” — the houses will be small, 
one and two family affairs — but there will 
be a revolutionary traffic pattern made up 
of seven types of roads, from V-1 — for 
voie, or route — throughways down to V-7 
bicycle-and-pedestrian paths. Corbusier 
keeps worrying about his Indian venture, 
and twice a year flies out there to inspect 
the site and overawe the flock of youthful 
Hindu architects to whom the project has 
become a kind of graduate school. Already 
Corbusier’s style is being emulated through 
out India, and he may in the end transform 
the face of the subcontinent as he has 
changed the face of South America.” 

(Ernest O. Hauser, “Rebel in Concrete,” 
The Saturday Evening Post, December 8, 
1956.) 


AMONG THE JOURNALS 

Launching of The Provincial, “a bi 
monthly publication of thoughtful writ- 
ing,” to contain essays, reviews, poems and 
stories at the modest cost of $1.00 a year, 
was announced last October by its editor, 
Louis D. Rubin, Jr. The prospectus says 
that the aim is to “avoid both the special 
ization of the journals and the slickness of 
...the weekly magazines” and to “attempt 
to avoid the jargon and pomposity that 
simetimes creep into literary criticism, 
without at the same time sacrificing sound- 
ness and thoroughness for the sake of 
cleverness.” 

We have word of another new journal 
from Mr. Russell Kirk. He and Mr. Henry 
Regnery plan to begin in 1957 the publica- 
tion of The Conservative Review, which 
will be devoted to humane letters and crea- 


tive writing. 
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With regret we call attention to the sus- 
pension of Perspectives USA, surely one of 
the handsomest journals ever published in 
the United States. Edited in 
guages, it was circulated as our representa- 


four lan- 


tive in about sixty countries over the world, 
with the support of grants from the Ford 
Foundation, which “offered its assistance 
only for a period sufficiently long to demon- 
strate the value of this experiment in cul- 
The New 
Library of New York is considering plans 


tural exchange.” American 
to continue the tradition with publication 
of an annual book anthology devoted to 
American culture. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the staff is eager to resume publica- 


‘ 


tion of the magazine “in its present form 
and frequency when and if financial sup- 
port can be found for it.” Readers who 
would welcome this venture are urged to 
write to The Publisher, Perspecitves USA, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Appearing in February, 1957, the Ever- 
green Review promises to compare in ele- 
gance with the journal we have just been 
mourning. The new illustrated quarterly, 
edited by Barney Rosset and Donald Allen, 
will have 196 pages, will be bound in stiff 
paper covers, and will sell for $1.00 in 
bookstores. The announced contents of the 
first issue seem to come preponderantly 
from France, with pieces by Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Samuel Beckett, and Henri Mi- 
chaux. But the chapter from an unpub- 
lished autobiography of the great jazz 
drummer Baby Dodds will be a contribu- 
tion to Americana. 

Not a journal, but an intriguing publish- 
ing venture is Talisman Poetry Folio 
Number One, produced by the editors of 
Talisman on the West Coast. The purpose 
of the Folios is “to give recognition to 
outstanding contemporary poems through 
the medium of fine printing.” Each of the 
five poems, which in the first Folio are the 
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work of Anne Stanford, Constance Car- 
rier, Cleo Sibley Gross, Frederick Bock, 
and Robert Greenwood, is individually set 
in a separate folder of high quality paper. 
With their skilled craftsmanship Robert 
Greenwood, the printer, and Newton 
Baird, the illustrator, give the poem an 
exquisite setting. 


RECOMMENDED READING 

In the last few months magazines of 
wide circulation have greatly increased 
their coverage of the problems confronting 
the universities. The articles dealing with 
higher education have become too numer- 
ous and extensive to brief here, but we list 
a few of the most rewarding ones: 

Bayard Webster, “The Fall and Rise of 
the University of Maryland,” Harper's, 
October, 1956. 

John W. Gardner, “The Great Hunt for 
Educated Talent,” Harper’s, January, 1957. 

“Seven Centuries of Learning: As Cam- 
bridge Molds British Leaders,” Special 
Education Report in Newsweek, October 
15, 1956. 

“Scramble for a Degree: How Many 
Will Get into College?” Special Education 
Report in Newsweek, January 14, 1957. 

“Education and U. S. Business: New 
Partners,” articles by Crawford H. Greene- 
walt, H. W. Prentis, Jr., and Courtney C. 
Brown, Saturday Review, January 19, 1957. 

Fred M. Hechinger, “American Higher 
Education,” Perspectives USA, 16, Sum- 
mer, 1956. 


Tue D. H. Lawrence FeELttowsuip 

The University of New Mexico seeks 
help for the establishment of an annual 
D. H. Lawrence Fellowship in writing and 
art at the Lawrence ranch near Taos, New 
Mexico. At the ranch “Lawrence found 
rest and a stimulus to creative work,” and 
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at the ranch his ashes repose in a chapel, 
while Frieda Lawrence is buried nearby. 
Before her death Frieda and her hus 
band, Angelo Ravagli, gave the ranch to 
the University of New Mexico “to ensure 
its perpetuation as a Lawrence memorial 
and as a source of inspiration to living 
writers and artists.” In carrying out their 
wishes, the University has planned the 
annual fellowship for which a distin- 
guished sponsoring committee of Law- 
rence’s friends has already been formed. 
“The fellowship will be awarded annu- 
ally for the summer months — June, July, 
and August — to a writer or artist of merit 
and promise for purposes of rest, recrea- 
tion, and creative work. Nominations for 
the fellowship will be requested of editors, 
critics, and teachers of creative writing and 
art in the universities and colleges. Selec- 
tion will be made by a committee from 
these fields to insure the distinctive quality 
that should characterize such a fellowship. 
“The University has set aside facilities 
at the ranch. It seeks funds to provide the 
annual stipend needed for travel and sub- 
sistence, and will be grateful for contribu- 
tions from those who respect the fame and 
achievement of Lawrence and who under- 
stand the continuing need of encourage- 
ment for writers and artists.” 
Contributions and inquiries should be 
addressed to E. W. Tedlock, Jr., Depart- 
ment of English Language and Literature, 
The University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque. 


Tue Lisrary oF ConcreEss 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO 
AMERICAN History AND CIVILIZATION 
Since the purchase of Thomas Jefferson’s 
library in 1815 “the character of the Li- 
brary of Congress as a mirror of the na- 
tional character” has continued to grow. 
And in recent years there has been a 


world-wide demand for the Library’s bibli- 
ographical services by institutions such as 
the University of Munich and the Com 
monwealth National Library of Australia, 
to name two, that wish to establish exten- 
sive collections “reflecting the creative liter- 
ature and the history of the United States.” 

Now the Library of Congress, with the 
advice and cooperation of the American 
Studies Association, has prepared the 
Bibliographical Guide to American His- 
tory and Civilization, which will contain 
approximately five thousand annotated 
main entries. The subjects covered include 
geography; the American Indian; general 
history; regions, states, and cities; travel 
and travellers; population, immigration, 
and minorities; constitution and govern- 
ment; politics, parties, and elections; law 
and justice; diplomatic history and foreign 
relations; the armed forces; land and agri 
culture; economic life; communications; 
science and technology; medicine and pub 
lic health; society; intellectual history; reli- 
gion; philosophy and psychology; educa- 
tion; sport; entertainment; music; art and 
architecture; folklore, folk music and folk 
art; periodicals and newspapers; and litera- 
ture (from colonial through contemporary 
literature, and including sections on liter- 
ary history and criticism and the American 
language). 

A final section will be devoted to titles 
with synthetic or cross-disciplinary char- 
acteristics, and an author and subject index 
will complete the Guide. “The aim is to 
design an octavo volume of 500 to 600 
pages for publication in 1957.” The Guide 
promises to be of considerable value to 
students of American culture, both in this 
country and abroad. 

(From a report by Henry J. Dubester in 
the American Studies Bulletin, November, 
1956.) 
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FELLowsHIPs IN AMERICAN STUDIES 

The University of Wyoming announces 
two types of graduate fellowships in Amer- 
ican Studies, made possible by grants from 
the William Robertson Coe bequest. For 
1957-58 there are available eight graduate 
fellowships at $1500 to $2500 each for 
full-time first-year graduate students in 
American Studies, leading to Master of 
Arts degree. In the summer of 1957 there 
will be a Conference in American Studies 
from June 10 to July 12, and another from 
July 15 to August 16, with five hours grad- 
uate credit in English or history. Dis- 
tinguished visiting professors will partici- 
pate. For each term twenty-five fellow- 
ships, worth $125 plus tuition, and travel 
allowances in some cases, will be given to 
secondary school teachers in literature, his- 
tory, and social sciences. Also, during the 
first term, there will be an education work- 
shop devoted to the development of core 
curricula in American Studies in junior 
and senior high schools; students in this 
program, with a stipend of $125, will be 
chosen from the Rocky Mountain region 
and from the country at large. For the 
workshop apply to: Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Wyoming. For the 
other fellowships write to: Director, Amer- 
ican Studies Program, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

e <7 * 

Unitep States INFORMATION AGENCY 
Orrers Joss ABROAD 


“It is not enough for us to have sound 
policies, dedicated to goals of universal 
peace, freedom and progress. These poli- 


cies must be made known to and under- 
stood by all peoples throughout the world. 
This is the responsibility of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency.” These words of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower concern the official gov- 
ernment organization which explains the 
United States to the world. From that 
organization we have the following an- 
nouncement: 

“The purpose of USIS abroad is to 
explain U.S. policies and objectives, to 
counter the hostile propaganda of world 
communism, to further the harmony of 
the Free World, and to increase under- 
standing of American life and culture. We 
believe that ours is an important part of 
our government’s international effort and 
that to carry it out we must have the best 
available officers. [We wish] to bring to 
the attention of the right people our pro- 
gram and our need for men and women of 
intelligence, imagination, and broad ex- 
perience. 

“The U.S. Information Agency is seek- 
ing candidates for overseas posts as Cul- 
tural Affairs Officers, Information Officers, 
and Bi-national Center Officers. Only those 
with a record of achievement in public af- 
fairs, cultural affairs, including artistic and 
scholarly work, English-language teaching, 
or some medium of communication should 
apply. Age limits 31 to 55. Salary range 
$5700 to $10,700, plus allowances. Candi- 
dates must be willing to serve anywhere in 
the world. Send for application forms and 
further information to Argus Tresidder, 
Cultural Affairs Advisor, Room 652 Wal- 
ker-Johnson Building, U.S. Information 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C.” 





